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The Solution of Industrial Peace 


A great industrial war is now being 
waged in the garment trade in New 
York City. The papers are full of the 
violence and recrimination of it, and 
the attention of the country has been 
caught. How many realize, however, 
that in certain branches of this in- 
dustry a plan for industrial peace has 
been worked out and put into opera- 
tion that bids fair to solve the whole 
labor problem? Let us explain. 

The needle-work industry is first 
in importance of all the industries in 
New York. It is separated into two 
great divisions—women’s wear and 
men’s wear. These two divisions are 
subdivided into smaller branches. 

In the men’s wear division the 
United Garment Workers of America 
represent the workers, while the 
United Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, the United Con- 
tractors and the New York Clothing 
Trade Association are the three or- 
ganizations that represent the em- 
ployers. The 110,000 wage earners, 
now on strike, demand a 48-hour 
week and a 50% increase in wages. 

In the women’s wear division there 
are about 120,000 workers repre- 
sented by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. They are 
engaged in six trades which manufac- 
ture cloaks, suits and skirts, dresses 
and waists, tailor-made suits, white 
goods, misses and children’s wear, 
and wrappers and kimonos. 


The three first of these trades 
have adopted what is known as the 
“Peace Protocol” ; the dress and waist 
branch only within the past few days. 
‘he three last trades are now on 
strike primarily to obtain this “pro- 
tocol.” What is the protocol? 

After the bitter strike in the sum- 
mer of 1910 in this city, between the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association and the Joint 
Board of the Cloak and Skirt Makers’ 
Union, a protocol or treaty of peace 
was established, the most significant 
features of which were the creation 
of three new agencies for promotion 
of industrial peace—namely the pref- 
erential union shop, a Board of Sani- 
tary Control and a scheme of adjust- 
ing all disputes by arbitration. 

The preferential union shop was 
designed to settle the demand of the 
manufacturers for an open shop and 
the unions for a closed one. Under 
this plan the employers must main- 
tain union hours and a minimum 
wage and give the preference in em- 
ployment to union men. The unions on 
their part must maintain discipline 
among their members and see that 
they live up to the protocol. Thus the 
employer recognizes and encourages 
the union and the union: opens its 
membership to all workers. 

The joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol consists of two members rep- 
resenting the employers, two repre- 
senting the employees and three rep- 
resenting the public. It is presided 
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over by Mr. William J. Schieffelin, 
one of the best known and most use- 
ful public spirited citizens of New 
York. The Board has full power to 
standardize sanitary conditions in the 
shops and there is no appeal from its 
decisions. The two annual reports 
which it has publisht show that it 
has most admirably and effectively 
accomplished the purposes for which 
it exists. 

The machinery for the settlement 
of disputes consists of two boards, 
known as the Board of Grievances 
and the Board of Arbitration. The 
Board of Grievances consists of ten 
members, five nominated by the 
manufacturers and five by the union. 
This board appoints two clerks or 
business agents who give their entire 
time to visiting the shops and settling 
disputes on the spot. They correspond 
to the diplomats in international law. 
When they fail the dispute is carried 
to the Board of Grievances where, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, it 
is amicably settled. But if the Board 
of Grievances fails to adjust matters 
there may be an appeal to the Board 
of Arbitration, consisting of Louis D. 
Brandeis, the well-known Boston 
lawyer, Morris Hillquit, perhaps the 
ablest Socialist in the United States 
and Hamilton Holt, of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. A decision of the Board of 
Arbitration is final and both parties 
are bound to abide by it. 

Thus.-it is obvious that the protocol 
is an admirably worked out plan for 
conducting industry without strikes 
and lockouts. Indeed, hardly had it 
been put in operation when the 
Ladies’ Tailors and their employees 
adopted it, and ever since in both the 
Cloak and the Tailoring Trade all dis- 
putes that have arisen have been set- 
tled with scarcely a hitch. For a full 
account of the working of the pro- 
tocol we refer our readers to the spe- 
cial investigation made by an agent 
of the Review of Labor and publisht 
in Bulletin 98 of the Bureau and also 
to the interesting article by Miss 
Gertrude Barnum in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of Oct. 3, 1912. 

When the present strike occurred 
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the 35,000 workers in the Dress and 
Waist Trade also went out, but as 
already stated they have just settled 
their differences by a protocol of 
their own. This protocol, however, 
not only embodies all that was in the 
old protocol but it has added new fea- 
tures which make it, as far as we 
know, the most advanced and sig- 
nificant trade agreement in existence. 

In addition to the minimum wage, 
preferential union shop and Boards 
of Sanitary Control, Grievances and 
Arbitration, it proposes to adopt a 
“white label” to be sewed on every 
garment as a guarantee that the gar- 
ment was made under proper labor 
and sanitary conditions. It also pro- 
poses to establish a new board com- 
posed of both employers and em- 
ployees and known as the Wage Scale 
Board, which will scientifically inves- 
tigate the cost of labor and actually 
have the power to determine wages, 
subject to appeal to the Board of 
Grievances and Board of Arbitration. 
These, we believe, are about the two 
most significant proposals yet put for- 
ward in this country for the solution 
of the labor problem. They constitute 
nothing less than a recognition that 
the consumer on the one hand and 
the worker on the other have as real 
an interest in production as the man- 
ufacturer himself. Let us hope that 
the workers and employers in the 
White Goods, the Misses and Chil- 
dren and the Wrapper and Kimono 
branches of the trade, which are 
now fighting each other, will fol- 
low the example of their dress and 
waist sisters to the end that the en- 
tire women’s wear trade may be op- 
erated under the beneficent banner 
of the peace protocol. Industrial 
peace, as international peace, can 
only be brought about by the substi- 
tution of law for war. 

Any comment on these peace pro- 
tocols would be incomplete without 
mentioning the names of Julius 
Henry Cohen and Myer London, the 
attorneys respectively of the manu- 
facturers and the unions. Mr. Cohen 
first had the vision to see the solu- 
tion of this problem and then the 
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diplomacy and devotion to bring both 
sides to adopt his plan. To him be- 
longs the credit of establishing the 
great garment industry on a scien- 
tific, efficient and peacefully progres- 
sive basis. 


Dollar Diplomacy 


There is not a little talk of late, 
by no means always intelligent, about 
“Dollar Diplomacy,” and sometimes 
it is intimated that the next admin- 
istration will reverse the dollar di- 
plomacy of the present administra- 
tion. But what is meant by dollar 
diplomacy? 

So far as we know it must be 
judged by the policy of our Govern- 
ment in the later years with regard 
to financial matters. It has attempted 
to foster our foreign commerce. It 
has directed our Consuls and our Min- 
isters and Ambassadors abroad to do 
what they can to this end. It pub- 
lishes very interesting “Daily Con- 
sular Reports” which give accounts 
of trade opportunities abroad. They 
are useful to merchants, and have 
given considerable help to our limit- 
ed foreign trade. Certainly this kind 
of dollar diplomacy is commendable. 

More definitely, our Government 


has at the request of Santo Domingo ~ 


taken charge of the settlement of its 
indebtedness, has scaled down the 
claims against that little bankrupt 
country, has collected the customs 
duties and is rapidly clearing off the 
debt. This has been a great advan- 
tage to Santo Domingo, and of no 


advantage to us beyond saving us 


from trouble over the Monroe Doc- 
trine when some European nation 
should, as in the troubles with Vene- 
zuela, attempt to levy on the land or 
customs. What we have done there 
has been wholly to the credit of our 
country. 

Our Government has also worked, 
with the approval of the world, for 
the open door to business in Man- 
churia, and also for the participa- 
tion of American finance in any deal- 
ings with China. Is there anything 
discreditable in that? Indeed it ought 
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to be to the credit of an administra- 
tion that it has been engaged in 
peaceful dollar diplomacy rather 
than diplomacy of the shoulder-chip 
variety. 


The Blacker Plague 


For a generation past the attention 
of those who wish well to the race 
has been transferred from sickness to 
health, from disease and its cure to 
sanitation. Each disease has had its 
turn, and its method of prevention 
has been studied, typhoid fever, 
yellow fever, leprosy, the plague, and, 
latest, tuberculosis and cancer. We 
are not trying to cure them, but to 
prevent them, to stamp them out. 

While these diseases have thus at- 
tracted the attention, not of physici- 
ans only, but of the public, that other 
disease, whose name we scarce ven- 
ture to pronounce, a disease both 
moral and physical, which endangers 
the race more than any other, we have 
studiously refused to consider; of it 
and its causes we have been silent. 
But there is abundant evidence that 
this silence and neglect will not con- 
tinue. If we can exterminate the mos- 
quitoes that cause malaria and yellow 
fever, or the rats that originate the 
Eastern plague, we are finding that 
we must and can put an end to that 
social disease and that social vice 
which are both sin and crime, and 
which curse more lives of men and 
women than any other. 

We discover the growing sentiment 
in this subject when we read the 
many letters that come to us, thank- 
ing us for the editorial of two weeks 
ago entitled, “Is it a Crime as Well 
as Sin?” The commissions in so many 
of our great cities to study the social 
evil illustrate the same fact. It ap- 
pears again in the attention teachers 
are giving to the question, how they 
can properly and decently teach 
children the facts and duties of sex. 
And now we rejoice to see, under the 
direction and support of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., an organization 
founded to study the conditions of 
the social evil and the way to abolish 
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it. He, like the rest of us, would have 
shrunk from the task; but when the 
city commanded a grand jury to look 
into the evil, and Mr. Rockefeller beg- 
ged to be excused from this jury 
duty, the judge refused, and made 
him foreman of the jury, and com- 
pelled him to give months of study 
to its loathsome conditions. That 
judge is to be thanked, and Mr. Rock- 
efeller also, who accepted the un- 
welcome task, and who has found in 
it an opportunity for great service to 
his country and to the world. 

_ Hereafter this new battle will be 
publicly fought, and the subject can 
no longer be prudishly ignored. The 
papers are already treating it less 
gingerly. The women’s clubs have 
opened upon it, for it is particularly 
a subject that concerns women, as 
they are the chief sufferers, and en- 
dure the worst wrongs. Legislation 
attacks it in the white slave traffic; 
and a number of cities have boldly 
supprest the evil resorts, and re- 
moved those who inhabited them. 
The United States Government has 
made an _ investigation of the 
white slave traffic, and we have the 
report that there are in this city 
25,000 white slaves, who are held in 
bondage by 6100 men, apart from 
other women of the class who live in 
their own apartments. 

Like no other disease, except that 
of drunkenness, this is both a moral 
and a physical evil. It involves a sin 
and crime as well as a physical dis- 
ease. Soon after the discovery of 
America it swept over Europe like a 
tempest. They called it the morbus 
Hispanicus, the lwes Gallica, and at- 
tached to it the names of other na- 
tions, for it was an evil age, and it 
affrighted everybody as did the Lon- 
don plague. Those were worse days 
than ours, but our days are yet very 
bad. Medical reports tells us of half 
the soldiers in armies as infected by 
it. It is seriously reducing population. 
Because they are infected by it men 
avoid marriage, and innocent women 
contract marriage and disease at the 
‘Same time, never suspecting the 
cause. The time has come when 
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fathers are learning that they must 
require medical certificates of health 
from their prospective sons-in-law 
before they allow their daughters to 
marry. Legislatures are framing laws 
requiring such certificates. The sub- 
ject can no longer be ignored as too 
indelicate to be spoken or thought of. 
It is the sin of men, the suffering of 
women, the wrong of posterity. 
How are the sin and the disease 
that follows to be overcome? They 
are not necessities of civilization. 
Men can be chaste as well as women. 
Temptation and easy opportunities 
can be removed. The laziest way is to 
say, The evil has always existed; it 
is human nature; it always will exist, 
and we will control it as far as we 
can, shut it up in limited quarters 
and make it as safe as possible. That 
is quite too easy. The moralist and 
the sanitarian protest against it. 
There should be no compromise; it is 
war to the end against the pest and 
its commercialized support. Then we 
shall have more marriageable men, 
more marriages and a healthier and 
more numerous generation to follow. 


Sabotage Illustrated 


We take from the Industrial 
Worker, of Spokane, Wash., an organ 
of the I. W. W. and particularly in- 
terested in lumbering, the following 
suggestion warning against sabotage 
under the title “Don’t Do it, Boys,” 
which, it is not difficult to read thru 
the lines: 

We are sure that no _ self-respecting 
lumber worker would ever resort to that 
terrible thing called sabotage. We wish to 
warn all workers against it. 

You don’t know what sabotage is, you 
say? Well, perhaps it is best to tell you so 
that you may take warning. 

Sabotage in the woods might mean 
working slow on the job. You wouldn’t do 
that, would you? Never. It is against the 
interest of Weyerhauser, Clark, Kirby and 
Long. You love these gentlemen, don’t you? 

Sabotage may mean displacing the tools 
where they are not easily found. Promise 
us that you will never do that. The day 
workers especially should never resort to 
such an infamous thing. 

Sabotage may mean that logs are cut 
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shorter than the required s‘ze. When the 
boss shortens your pay you should never 
shorten the lumber, for his daughter may 
desire to purchase a diseased count from 
across the ocean and you know your inter- 
ests are identical. What a pleasure it is 
to be allowed to support a count. 

Sabotage may mean the driving of 
spikes into the logs or even into the trees. 
Some uncivilized loggers have threatened 
to drive one 20-penny spike a day for every 
nickel that is cut from their wages. Terri- 
ble! No good, honest, christian, gentleman- 
ly logger would do anything like that. It 
isn’t good for mull saws. 

Don’t use sabotage, and for your kind 
forbearance we feel sure that you will re- 
ceive a suitable reward. The boss may be 
generous enough to cut your wages so as 
to save you the trouble of spending so 
much, and lengthen your hours so that the 
devil may find no mischief for idle hands to 
do. 


For the love of your boss and the glory 
of your soul don’t use sabotage. 

It would seem fair to raise the 
question whether such incitements to 
crime can legally be printed and sent 
thru the mails. The disguise is too 
thin. 


The Snobbery of Sport 


Lo the poor Indian has been ex- 
posed and all his trophies shipt back 
to Sweden to be awarded to the next 
highest bidder. The laurels that we 
won by proxy and have proudly worn 
for some six months are snatched 
from our brow and America, we are 
told, stands, before the world dis- 
graced. 

And the cause of this sudden re- 
versal of our fortunes? Has some 
error been discovered in the score, 
some mistake in measuring time or 
distance? Has it been discovered that 
Thorpe cheated at the games or 
fouled his competitors? Was the King 
of Sweden wrong when he hailed him 
as the greatest all-round athlete of 
the world? No, nothing of the kind. 
The conduct of the Carlisle Indian at 
Stockholm was irreproachable and 
‘he deserved all the honors he re- 
ceived, but it appears that he played 
ball one vacation and took money for 
it. Therein lies his crime. To be sure 
his share in the steamer Finland 
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chartered to convey the America 
team to the Fifth Olympic must have 
been paid by somebody else and the 
trophies he won if melted down into 
bullion would amount to more than 
he ever got for playing baseball, but 
all that, not being filthy lucre, does 
not impair his amateur status. That 
Thorpe is a poor boy is no excuse. 
Poor boys are not supposed to take 
part in sport, that is to be reserved 
for gentlemen of leisure such as all 
college students are supposed to be 
and many of them are. 

Such is the accepted etiquet of 
sport, as artificial and pedantic as 
the code of duello or the gaming table. 
To shoot a man from behind, no 
matter how much he deserves to die, 
is an ungentlemanly act. To decline 
to shoot him when he has stept on 
your toe or slapt your cheek is an 
ungentlemanly act. To cheat your 
tailor out of his honest dues by giv- 
ing the money to one who has beaten 
you at cards is proper conduct in a 
gentleman. ; 

A London doctor will scorn to 
make a charge for his services, but 
will pick up and pocket any gold 
piece that he finds lying on the man- 
telpiece. Yet the physicians of Great 
Britain have haggled with Lloyd- 
George over their wages under the 
insurance bill with as sharp an eye 
to their own interests and with as 
much disregard for the interests of 
the public as ever soulless corpora- 


. tion or militant trades-union. The re- 


mittance man provided with a ranch 
in West thru the generosity of rela- 
tives in England will denounce the 
pot-hunter in unmeasured terms and 
will never kill a deer except for pure 
sport. His next door neighbor a few 
miles off, being merely an American 
without aristocratic instincts, thinks 
it wrong to kill a deer unless he is 
out of meat. The college students who 
played the part of strike-breakers in 
New York hotels when the waiters 
went out, took the tips gladly, but re- 
fused to receive wages for their work. 
On the other hand, many a poor 
waiter out of employment would have 
declined to take the place of a striker 
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at any pay. A Chinese student is 
welcomed to this country if he has 
borrowed or stolen money enough to 
carry him thru his course, but let 
him beware how he attempts to earn 
his own living and pay his way thru 
college by any menial employment 
for then he becomes a ‘common 
laborer and is liable to be deported. 

Such are some of the curiosities of 
conduct that arise from the applica- 
tion of the monetary standard of pro- 
priety. The principle underlying it 
all is easy to see. Essentially it is 
based upon the idea that it is all 
right to take money if you don’t need 
it, but wrong if you do. 

We do not deny that it may be 
necessary to draw a line in athletics 
between the amateur and the profes- 
sional. Herbert Spencer, who had a 
genius for definitions, stated the dis- 
tinction most clearly when he said to 
one who had beaten him at billiards: 
“Young man, a moderate proficiency 
at billiards is the sign of a well- 
rounded education, but such profi- 
ciency as you have shown is the sign 
of an ill-spent youth.” Judged by this 
standard many a college student who 
has an unimpeachable amateur status 
should be classed as a professional, 
for sport is his chief interest in life 
and he attends classes merely to gain 
admittance to the athletic field. On 
the other hand, many another student 
plays summer baseball purely for the 
purpose of earning money to put 


himself thru college and he is the- 


truer amateur of the two. 


The Balkan Decision 


Last week we had to regret the 
Turkish indecision. At last the Turk- 
ish Cabinet was ready to yield to the 
demands of the allies and give up 
Adrianople, but it was too late. The 
Turkish Cabinet was overthrown by 
an armed force, just as in the evil 
days of Rome the emperors Pertinax, 
Julian and Septimius Severus were 
deposed by the. army. Now it is the 
Young Turks who play the old part 
of the Pretorian Guards. 

The beginning of this week finds 
both Turks and allies on the brink of 
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the precipice of war. The new Turk- 
ish Cabinet consents, not to the ces- 
sion of Adrianople, but of all the city 


-except that portion which holds the 


ancient mosque and the sepulchers of 
the sultans. It may be too late. The 
allies are hot and headstrong, and are 
ready to sacrifice a hundred thousand 
more men to take Adrianople and, 
we suspect, then to rush down on 
Constantinople itself and bid the 
Turk scuttle across the’ Bosphorus 
now and forever. Is it worth the 
cost? Is it right, having gained what 
they sought, having freed Macedonia, 
thus to enrage and humiliate the chief 
Caliph of the Moslem.world and risk 
the massacres that may follow, and 
at such fearful cost of Bulgarian and 
Servian life? 

The latest conditions of peace of- 
fered by Turkey seem reasonable. 
Already the losses of the allies have 
been fearful. We trust they will ac- 
cept the new terms and return to 
their homes’ to recover slowly from 
the disasters of war. And we cannot 
but believe that as China took to heart 
the lesson of its defeat in the war 
with Japan, so Turkey may learn the 
necessity of complete regeneration of 
her political government. We are not 
of those who believe that racial dif- 
ferences are such that each genera- 
tion is bound to follow the ways of 
that which went before. The term 
Turk has a religious, not a racial, 
significance. Turks and Armenians 
are substantially the same stock. The 
Turks of Asia Minor, and equally 
of Macedonia, were predominantly 
Christians, converted by force. They 
had once a splendid civilization and 
may have again. If Japan could 
change, if China can change, so can 
Turkey. It is not necessary that the 
Turkish Empire should be utterly 
wiped out, which is not impossible— 
European Turkey certain to be given 
to the Christian allies, and Asia Minor 
and Syria and Mesopotamia seized by 
France and Russia and Germany, as 
is not impossible; but the patience of 
faith may allow a more peaceful, and 
perhaps a better, outcome of this ter- 
rible and yet glorious war. Our 
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blessings go to the Bulgarians, but we 
do not withhold our pity and sym- 
pathy from Turkey. 


Democrats and the Offices 


The Democratic party, in the Sen- 
ate and in the House, is making a 
deplorable exhibition of partisan 
hunger and greed. In September, 
1910, by executive order, President 
Taft placed in the classified service 
and under the protection of the merit 
rules the assistant postmasters and 
clerks in post offices of the first and 
second classes. In October, 1912, by 
another executive order, he brought 
into the classified Service about 36,- 
000 postmasters of the fourth class. 
For many years he had been known 
as an earnest advocate of civil serv- 
ice reform. These acts were in accord 
with his official recommendations. In 
his message to Congress he had re- 
peatedly asked even for legislation 
that would add to the classified 
service the postmasters of great 
cities, the customs collectors of our 
ports and the collectors of internal 
revenue. 

In its latest national platform, 
adopted when Governor Wilson was 
nominated at Baltimore, the Demo- 
cratic party says: 

The law pertaining to the civil service 
should be honestly and rigidly enforced, to 
the end that merit and ability should be the 
standard of appointment and promotion, 
rather than service rendered to a politica 
party. ; 


In the House, on January 13, ac- 
tion was taken upon an amendment 
to the Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
This amendment, if it had become a 
law, would have annulled Mr. Taft’s 
two executive orders of which we 
have just spoken, and it was at- 
tached to the bill by Democrats who 
desired that the offices affected, 
about 40,000 in all, should be coun- 
ters in the game of politics; that a 
Democratic President should be free 
to appoint Democrats in the places 
of the present officers, possibly with- 
out regard for the merit of those 
who are now doing the work. In Com- 
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mittee of the Whole this amendment 
was adopted, without a roll-call, by 
a vote of 49 to 18. But when the roll 
was called, in the House, for final 
action, the amendment was rejected, 
107 to 141. For it 106 Democrats 
voted, with 1 Republican. Against it 
there were 101 Republicans and only 
40 Democrats. That is to say, the 
Democratic party, as represented in 
the House by this vote, stood for an- 
nulment of the orders by a majority 
of 214 to 1. This is a record of which 
Democrats ought to be ashamed. 
During the last three months Mr. 
Taft, as at other times, has been 
sending nominations to the Senate. 
He has continued to fill vacancies by 
appointment and promotions. Action 
upon these nominations, or upon all 
except three or four, has been pre- 
vented by the Democratic Senators, 
and now more than 1,000 are in sus- 
pense. Action has been prevented, 
without regard for the merit of the 
nominees or the quality of their serv- 
ice, simply in order that the vacan- 
cies may remain unfilled until the 
beginning of. President Wilson’s 
term. It appears to be assumed that 
the Taft nominations will be ignored 
by him and that he will substitute for 
the nominees men selected for him by 
the Democrats who have prevented 
action in the Senate and by those who 
voted in the House to kill the two 
civil service executive orders. In ex- 
ecutive sessions the Democratic Sena- 
tors have enforced their policy of ob- 
struction by breaking a quorum and 
by making long speeches on all sorts 
of irrelevant topics. Their aim has 


been to save these offices or vacancies - 


for the Democratic President at any 
cost. 

It seems to us that they err in their 
estimate of Governor Wilson. We do 
not expect to see him revoking Mr. 
Taft’s two executive orders and thus 
subjecting the 40,000 postal offices to 
political contest and intrigue. If they 
have forgotten, or if they desire to 
ignore, the national platform, we are 
sure that he has it in mind. But if 
that platform did not say that “merit 
and ability should be the standard of 
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appointment and promotion, rather 
than service rendered to a political 
party,” he would still, we think, be 
faithful to the principles of what is 
known as civil service reform. This 
must be assumed by those who are 
familiar with his writings, his public 
utterances, and his environment and 
associations in past years. 

A few days ago there came to this 
Governor of New Jersey a group of 
men representing labor unions. They 
asked him to appoint John T. Cos- 
grove, a Democrat and a labor leader, 
to be State Commissioner of Labor 
to succeed Lewis T. Bryant, a Re- 
publican, whose term is about to ex- 
pire. The Governor declined to do 
this, for the reason that Colonel 
Bryant had been faithful and effi- 
cient. When he was urged to recog- 
nize labor in this instance, he said: 

There is another side in the matter which 
must be taken into consideration in justice 
and in consideration of public service. 
Public office is not worth anything, gentle- 
men, if an entirely satisfactory fulfilment 
of the duties of an office does not entitle a 
man to considerat‘on for reappointment. If 
men are to know that a mere change of ad- 
ministration is to empty an office, no matter 
how they have deserved to be reappointed, 
there is not anything of justice or public 
right left. I feel to the full extent the argu- 
ment you have made in favor of Mr. Cos- 
grove, but I haven’t a clean slate to write 
on. If we were creating this office your 
arguments would be different. I am bound to 
consider the claim of a man who has de- 
voted—I can myself testify—as much 
energy and ardor of spirit to this office as 
any public officer has shown. I entirely 
sympathize with the aspirations of labor 
and I entirely recognize the rights of labor, 
but as the responsible appointing officer I 
am bound to consider the name of a man 
who has made good as Col. Bryant has. Col. 
Bryant has made good and I am bound to 
consider his claims. I would be ashamed of 
myself if I did not. 

Those who would have Mr. Taft’s 
executive orders annulled or revoked, 
and those who are preventing action 
upon his nominations in the Senate, 
ean find no encouragement in these 
remarks. If Governor Wilson insists 
upon reappointing in New Jersey a 
Republican whose service has been 
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good, President Wilson will be 
equally just and not less faithful to 
the principles of the merit.system in 
his action with respect to officers and 
employees of the national Govern- 
ment. If petty filibustering prevents 
voting upon Mr. Taft’s nominations 
thruout the present session of Con- 
gress, we shall not be surprised if the 
new President sends some of them 
again to the Senate. 


How Lincoln Would Have 
Laughed 


He who looked with a genial eye 
on all the follies and ineptitudes of 
men, how he would have enjoyed the 
joke on himself which Congress has 
perpetrated. Mr. Bacon’s Doric tem- 
ple in Potomac Park will doubtless 
be correct archeologically and as 
beautiful as anything so dead, useless 
and alien can be, but why call it by 
the absurd name of “the Lincoln 
Memorial’? What is there about such 
a monument to remind one of Lin- 
coln even tho it enshrines a gigantic 
statue of him in gilded bronze in place 
of the chryselephantine statue of 
Pallas Athene one would naturally 
expect to find there? Why should the 
Great Liberator be commemorated 
by an edifice characteristic of a 
people whose wisest men upheld the 
institution of slavery as natural, in- 
dispensable and eternal? If Lincoln 
had been trained for five years in 
Greek ideals as college students still 
are very likely he would not have 
ventured to assail an institution so 
ancient and respectable. Fortunately 
he never passed under the yoke of 
compulsory Greek. Why then should 
we impose it upon him now that he 
is dead? 

If our architects insist upon look- 
ing to the past for a suitable style, 
surely Lincoln was more Gothic than 
Greek; a character complex, and un- 
conventional, stoutly buttressed and 
lofty, with a gargoyl humor peeping 
out at unexpected places. But how 
can any of the traditional orders rep- 
resent so original a genius? The first 
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American, as he has been called, 
standing for that new type of man- 
hood which the union of the streams 
of Puritan and Cavalier may produce 
upon this new continent, surely he is 
deserving of a form of architecture 
more American than that of the Par- 
thenon and more modern than 2300 
years ago. 

When we touched upon this sub- 
ject before (see “Lincoln as a Greek 
God” in THE INDEPENDENT, Feb. 8, 
1912) some of our readers wrote to 
us: “What would you have? A log 
cabin?” Nothing better illustrates 
the hopeless attitude of mind now 
prevailing, the confusion of “archi- 
tecture” with “archeology” because 
they begin with the same syllable. 
They say: “You tell us not to imitate 
the Greek. What, then, shall we imi- 
tate?” when the whole force of our 
argument was intended to prove that 
architecture was not necessarily one 
of the mimetic arts like acting and 
photography. With the new struc- 
tural materials and the new modes 
of decoration now available the 
architect of the present day has an 
unprecedented opportunity for the 
display of creative genius. It almost 
is as tho an aboriginal artist who had 
been using charcoal and ocher for 
the pictures on his cavé walls should 
suddenly be given the palette of mod- 
ern painters. But no doubt being a 
troglodite he would throw away the 
“ colors and go back to black and 
red. 

Lincoln’s forbears who built the 
log house were better architects than 
those who are now in control at 
Washington. They took the materials 
at hand and with no tools but ax and 
saw fashioned them into comely hu- 
man habitations, suited to the time 
and place. But altho Lincoln was 
born in a log house he did not stay 
there; so our indigenous American 
architecture, altho it has no reason 
to be ashamed of its humble origin, 
should not remain in the log house 
stage any more than it should bor- 
row European models, adapted to 
other modes of life and thought. 

What do they think of this in Lin- 
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coln’s own country? Read this reso- 
lution: 


Whereas: Such a memorial has no con- 
nection historically, nor from the stand- 
point of democracy with the work of 
Abraham Lincoln, nor with his life, his 
country or his time; but suggests rather the 
age of Pericles of ancient Greek history. 
Therefore, be it here resolved by the Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects 
from the State which gave to the nation 
Lincoln, that the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects emphati- 
cally protests against the adoption of such 
a memorial; 

First: On the high ground of patriot- 
ism as expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, 
the essence of which is trust in the intelli- 
gence and high aspiration of the American 
people, which this design most strikingly 
fails to embody: 

Second: Because it would not in any 
respect typify or represent to this nation 
or the nations of the world the underlying 
character and Americanism of Abraham 
Lincoln, but would declare the architectural 
poverty and sterility of America in assum- 
ing the necessity of our imitation of the 
classic style, and would also represent Lin- 
coln as an Athenian type instead of being 
what he was, a true American. 

Third: That it does not associate him 
with his great work as President of the 
United States during its stupendous 
struggle for unity and existence and there- 
fore is not of historic significance. 

But, of course, no attention was 
paid by Eastern architects to a pro- 
test from such a source. What do they 
know about art out in Illinois? 

To be sure they raised Lincoln; 
they educated him, recognized his 
greatness, gave him his opportunity, 
and finally forced him upon a re- 
luctant and contemptuous East, but 
they can’t be expected, lacking as 
perhaps some of them do a Beaux 
Arts training, to know what manner 
of man he was and how he may be 
best commemorated. 

So the President has signed the 
Bacon bill with his eagle quill and 
$2,000,000 of your money is to be 
spent in erecting a marble monument 
that will represent to posterity all 
too faithfully the architectural ideals 
of America in the twentieth century. 
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The Pest of War 


In one of the peace circulars issued 
by the World Peace Foundation 
President David Starr Jordan makes 
this remark: “It is said that for one 
hundred and fifty years after the 
death of Jesus His followers refused 
to fight in any battle or in any army.” 
This passage as it stands is mislead- 
ing. There were many Christian sol- 
diers in the second and third cen- 
turies as well as later. But there 
were also Christians who thought 
military service wrong. Tertullian 
denounced it because it involved idol- 
atry, a consideration that led him to 
denounce the theater and games as 
well; also because Christ had said: 
“He that uses the sword shall perish 
by the sword,” and because Chris- 
tianity stands for love, not hate, and 
hence for peace. His contemporary, 
Clement of Alexandria, and a century 
later Lactantius, also opposed war, 
partly on Christian, partly on philan- 
thropic grounds. Even after the time 
of Constantine objections were occa- 
sionally raised by Christian teachers; 
but the Church generally accepted 
the principle stated by St. Augustine 
that Christians may properly engage 
in just but not in unjust wars, of 
course a distinction admitting all 
sorts of interpretation. 


Absolution and Penance 


The concluding fifteenth volume of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia has now 
appeared, and the editor, Dr. Pallen, 
has taken it to Rome to present it to 
the Pope. The Encyclopedia has great 
excellences and great defects. In its 
learning it often appears quite equal 
to the best, and in other articles the 
careful omission of facts is as notice- 
able. The difficulties under which the 
editor labored may be illustrated by 
the contradictions between the ar- 
ticles on “Absolution” and “Penance.” 

The article “Absolution” appeared 
in the first volume, and was assigned 
to a most competent scholar, Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Hanna, of the Seminary at 
Rochester, N. Y. In it he based the 
authority of the Church over Absolu- 
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tion and Penance on the words of our 
Lord, “Whose sins ye forgive they 
shall be forgiven, and whose sins ye 
shall retain they shall be retained.” 
But he goes on to say that the Church 
only gradually came to apprehend the 
power here given it, assuming at first 
that the forgiveness of sins took 
place at baptism, and that those who 
fell into sin could not be recovered 
and forgiven. Those less rigorous, 
like the author of the Pastor of 
Hermas, allowed one further forgive- 
ness after baptism, and it was not till 
the third century that the Church 
came into full consciousness of its 
power in the time of Calixtus. The 
article on Absolution tells the reader 
that a full realization of the grant to 
forgive sins was not in the conscious- 
ness of the Church from the begin- 
ning. The Christian ideal forbade 
even the thought of return to sin. It 
was loth even once to grant a restora- 
tion to grace thru the ministry of 
reconciliation vested in the Church; 
but by the opening of the fourth cen- 
tury the fuller power of absolution 
was admitted. 

No doubt Dr. Hanna’s history was 
correct, but it was not pleasing at 
Rome. It was severely attacked by 
one of her own fellow-professors, and 
the result was that his name was 
withdrawn after he had been chosen 
to be auxiliary bishop of San Fran- 
cisco. That first volume was printed 
in 1907. Now it was in 1907 that the 
Papal condemnation of Modernism 
appeared, and Dr. Hanna’s article 
was Modernistic in that it admitted 
that the Church was not semper idem. 
As a result it was at first thought 
necessary to withdraw the whole edi- 
tion of Vol. I, but we believe that in- 
stead a new page was substituted. 


But further retraction was needed, 
and Dr. Hanna, as an obedient Cath- 
olic, consented to write the article on 
“Penance,” in which he gave a new 
history of the doctrine in agreement 
with Papal requirements. It quotes 
the words of Pius X in 1907 condemn- 
ing the error that “in the primitive 
Church there was no concept of the 
reconcilation of the Christian sinner 
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by the authority of the Church, but 
the Church by degrees only grew ac- 
customed to this concept.” This is 
just what Dr. Hanna had taught in 
“Absolution.” Now, in “Penance,” he 
yields and declares that “it is the 
Catholic doctrine that the Church in 
the earliest times believed in the 
power to forgive sins as granted by 
Christ to the Apostles”; and he pro- 
ceeds to prove it at length. This volte 


face was made necessary by the en- - 


cyclical on “Modernism,” which was 


binding on the conscience of a loyal. 


Catholic, such as Dr. Hanna was. He 
retrieved himself, and was again 
chosen as auxiliary bishop of San 
Francisco, and has been consecrated 
as such. 

We have thought it worth while to 
tell this story as illustrating the diffi- 
culties under which a publisher or a 
scholar lies who may find himself 
obliged to change his belief on order. 
The one sympathetic view to be taken 
of the case is that which emphasizes 
“the will to believe,” and which sees 
in the writer of the two articles a 


loyal clergyman who has honestly. 


changed his opinions expressed in 
“Absolution,” and made them con- 
form in the article on “Penance” to 
the views declared orthodox by the 
Head of the Church. He thus follows 
the rule of thinking with the Church 
found in the “Spiritual Exercises” of 
Ignatius Loyola, to the effect that if 
the Church declares a thing to be 
black which appears to me to be 
— then I must believe that thing 
ck. 


In Brief 


It is a familiar saying about women, 
that we cannot get along with them or 
without them. But that is not true of the 
militant suffragets of England. 


The discovery by Sir Joseph Thomson of 
a new gas is by no means so important as 
was the discovery of argon and helium in 
the air. It is simply another form of hydro- 
gen, as ozone is an allotropic form of 
oxygen. It is not likely to be of any econom- 
ical service. 


By a vote of 70 to 46 the South Carolina 
legislature has petitioned Congress for the 


repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment giving 
negroes the right to vote. It says: 


In return for all these advantages he (the 

negro) has given the people of the United States 
only anxiety, strife, bloodshed, and the hook- 
worm. 
And yet it is a crime punishable with 
fine or imprisonment to entice negro la- 
borers to leave the State. We should think 
emigration would be encouraged. Forty-six 
members had sense to see it. 


It shows how far German constitutional- 
ism is behind the British, that the Reichstag 
has this last week for the first time in its 
history past a vote of want of confidence in 
the Government. It was a rebuke of the 
Chancellor for his speech defending the 
right of Prussia to crowd the Poles out of 
Poland. 


It is not a very Holy Synod of the Rus- 
sian Church which wanted laws to prevent 
Jews from giving ordinary names to their 
children instead of Old Testament names. 
Does it not krow that. his parents gave 
Saul of Tarsus a biblical name, but he 
later changed it for the non-Jewish, Ro- 
man name of St. Paul? 


Very nearly every voter voted at the 
Londonderry election, even the sick, and 
one man died when taken from his bed. The 
story is told of a previous election when the 
Unionist agent wrote to the candidate as 
follows: 


I am’ sorry to inform you that three of your 
supporters have died, but I am thankful to say 
that six Papists have also departed this life. 


Now that a company of friends of the 
University of Pennsylvania have given 
$600,000 for the enlargement of its 
Museum, we may be sure that larger gen- 
erosity will fill it. Such a museum culti- 
vates research, and the enlargement of 
human knowledge; and that of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania already has many vol- 
umes to its credit. 


Senator O’Gorman regards a political 
platform as being as binding as a Papal 
decree. He said in his late speech: 

Democrats who favor a repeal of the toll-free 
provision must wait for the solemn declaration 
of another Democratic convention. The last con- 
vention adopted unanimously a declaration in 
favor of free passage. That is Democratic doctrine 


now, and I think it will stand for the next four 
years. 


No Modernism there. 


The Irish Home Rule bill has, of course, 
been defeated in the House of Lords. At a 
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later time the House of Commons of the 
present Parliament can re-enact it, which 
will overrule the veto of the Lords, and it 
will become law. Just as it is rejected by 
the Lords Londonderry, in Ulster, at a by- 
election chooses a Nationalist to take the 
seat hitherto held by a Unionist. 


Amendments to the Constitution are com- 
ing easy. The eighteenth is on the way, as 
the Senate has approved an amendment 
making the President’s term six years, 
without re-election. Mr. Roosevelt’s effort 
for a third term is responsible for it; and 
it will be interesting to see what position 
the Progressive party will take on it; also 
Mr. Wilson’s friends. 


The United States has taken of late a 
certain benevolent interest in Liberia, and 
some advice might well be given as to the 
approval by the Liberian legislature of an 
agreement concluded between the repre- 
sentative of its government and the Messrs. 
Lever Brothers by which, if ratified, they 
will take the lease for ninety-nine years 
of 12,000 square miles with full right to 
exploit it. Liberia needs a conservation 
party. 


This week it is expected another State 
will approve the Sixteenth Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution, which will give all 
that are needed to allow Congress, when de- 
sirable, to impose an income tax. It proves 
not to be so very hard to amend the Con- 
stitution; and the States are rapidly ap- 
proving the Seventeenth Amendment for 
the popular election of Senators; and it is 
no harder to amend State constitutions. We 
do not need any easier way. 


The will of the aged Englishman, Robert 
Arthington, gives $2,500,000 to the Baptist 
Missionary Society and $2,000,000 to the 
London Missionary Society. Mr. Arthington 
is well remembered in this country, for here 
he made large gifts to missionery societies 
many years ago. He was one of those who 
believed that Christ would return to reign 
on earth when the Gospel had been preached 
to every nation or tribe, and his money was 
given for new missions, and such is the 
provision in his last will. 


In an address before some law-students 
Mr. Berger, the lone Socialist Congress- 
man, had this to say to some who had in- 
terrupted him to assert that wage-earners 
are slaves: 

I want to say right now that all this talk 
about the workingman being worse off now than 


formerly is “bosh.” The free wage worker is 
hetter off today than he has been at any other 
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moment in the life of our industries. But be- 
cause he is better off the workingman realizes 
that he has weapons in his hand with which he 
ean cut his way still further. 

That is absolute truth, and “bosh” is not too 
strong a word. 


A Harvard teacher of philosophy, Pro-, 
fessor Schermerhorn, is credited in the 
press with having said in an address the 
other day: 

Life is not confined to the animal and plant 

world, he said. The whole universe is alive, and 
all that lives is conscious. Animals are conscious 
and gifted with the power of thought and imagi- 
nation. Plants are conscious, and Ruskin and 
Goethe agree they are capable of exercisin 
strategy and forethought. Even Darwin sai 
plants were sensitive, and hence he must have 
believed they were conscious. 
That is the kind of nonsense that some phil- 
osophers are talking nowadays, and-whic 
sounds preternaturally wise. There is ab- 
solutely no particle of evidence that all 
nature is alive or has consciousness; and 
when Goethe and Ruskin talk of plants as 
conscious they are talking as poets, not as 
scientists. 


Not yet do we have news of the conclu- 
sion of the trial of the Korean prisoners 
charged with conspiracy ‘to murder the 
Governor-General. They were convicted in 
a district court, and the trial in a higher 
court of Korea has dragged along and the 
result is expected at any time. Meanwhile 
Chief Justice Watanobe, of the Supreme 
Court of Korea, has been on a trip about 
the world, and while here has written an 
article for the Oriental Review, of this 
city, in which he speaks of it as almost 
incredible that the prisoners: should have 
been subjected to torture, as they assert. 
He is himself a member of a Presbyterian 
Church in Tokio, and the case may yet 
come before him. 


It would require a population of angels 
to make the fee system safe from injustice 
in criminal proceedings. Governor Colquitt 
has been looking into the matter in Texas, 
and the Houston Chronicle thus reports 
him: 


It is impossible to secure an efficient and sen- 
sible administration of justice where the fee sys- 
tem offers a reward for the conviction of persons 
charged with crime. It has happened that inno- 
cent persons have been convicted because a strin; 
of fees stretches from the moment of arrest unt 
the defendant is punished. 

Negroes have returned from the cotton fields 
witn their hard-earned money only to be charged 
with crime and subjected to the fee-system drag. 
There are communities in Texas where a Negro 
imperils his liberty if it gets out that he has as 
much as $50 or $100. 


So it seems that the hook-worm is not 
all tnat they have got out of the negro, 





The Panama Canal a Sacred Trust 
By Elihu Root 


[Believing that the present is a critical period in American history when both our 
maritime interests and our international honor are at stake, we have devoted a great 
deal of attention to the question of Panama tolls, the various phases of which have been 
discussed in the following articles: “Why Should We Fortify the Panama Canal?” 
Frank W. Mondell, July 4, 1912, p. 17; “Panama Traffic and Tolls,” E. R. John- 
son, Aug. 15, 1912. p. 356; “Panama Tolls,” July 25, 1912, p. 212; “A Surreptitious 
Subsidy,” Aug. 15, 1912, p. 394; “The Panama Disgrace,” Sept. 5, 1912, p. 571; “The 
Opening of Panama,” Nov. 21, 1912, p. 1206; “Senator Root’s Solemn Appeal,” Nov. 28, 
1912, p. 1262: “What Will Panama Mean?” Dec, 19, 1912, p. 1437; “Our Canal Treaties 
and Tolls,’ Herbert W. Bowen, Jan. 2, 1913, p. 28; “Christmas at Panama, J. A. B 
Scherer, Jan. 16, 1913, p. 129. In the Senate and in public the necessity of maintain- 
ing our treaty obligations with Great Britain has been ably urged by Mr. Root, former 
Secretary of State, and the following article is a résumé of the argument which he has 


presented in recent addresses.— Ep1Tor. | 


More than sixty years ago, when 
the United States turned its serious 
attention toward joining the two 
oceans by a canal thru the Isthmus, it 
found Great Britain in possession of 
the eastern end of the route which 
men generally believed would be the 
most available for a canal. Accord- 
ingly the United States sought a 
treaty with Great Britain by which 
Great Britain should renounce the ad- 
vantage which she had and admit the 
United States to equal participation 
with her in the control and the pro- 
tection of a.canal across the Isthmus. 
The result of the effort was the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. 


By that treaty Great Britain 
agreed with the United States that 
‘ neither government should “ever ob- 
tain or maintain for itself an exclu- 
sive control over the ship canal ;” that 
neither would do anything 


for the purpose of holding or acquiring, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the citizens or 
subjects of one, any rights or advantages 


in regard to commerce or navigation thru’ 


the said canal which shall not be offered 
on the same terms to the citizens and sub- 
jects of the other. 


Under the provisions of this treaty 
the United States gave up nothing 
that it then had. It assumed obliga- 
tions looking entirely to the future; 
while Great Britain gave up its rights 
to what was supposed to be the east- 
ern terminus of the canal. Under this 
treaty Great Britain surrendered her 
rights to the Mosquito coast, so that 
the position of the United States and 


of Great Britain became one of abso- 
lute equality: “ 
for the purpose of more effectually carry- 

ing out the great design of this conventio., 

namely, that of constructing and main- 

taining the said canal as a ship communi- 

cation between the two oceans for the bene- 

fit of mankind, on equal terms to all. 


That declaration is the cornerstone 
of the rights of the United States 
upon the Isthmus. The understanding 
is clearly stated in Article viii. of that 
treaty, as follows: 


The Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain having not only desired, 
in entering into this convention, to accom- 
plish a particular object, but also to estab- 
lish a general principle, they rereby agree 
to extend their protection, by treaty stipu- 
lations, to any other practicable communi- 
cations, whether by canal or railway, 
across the isthmus which connects North 
and South America, and especially to the 
interoceanic communications, should the 
same prove to be practicable, whether by 
canal or railway, which are now proposed 
to be established by the way of Tehuantepec 
or Panama. In granting, however, their 
joint protection to any such canals or rail- 
ways as are by this article specified, it is 
always understood by the United States and 
Great Britain that the parties constructing 
or owning the same shall impose no other 
charges or conditions of traffic thereupon 
than the aforesaid Governments shall ap- 
prove of as just and equitable; and that the 
same canals or railways, being open to the 
citizens and subjects of the United States 
and Great Britain on equal terms, shall 
also be open on like terms to the citizens 
and subjects of every other State which is 
willing to grant thereto such protection as 
the United States and Great Britain en- 
gage to afford. 
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This is an explicit agreement for 
equality of treatment to the citizens 
of the United States and the citizens 
of Great Britain in any canal, where- 
ever it may be constructed, across 
the Isthmus. 

We are not without an authorative 
construction of our own as to the 
scope and requirements of such an 


agreement, for in the treaty of Wash- 


ington, of 1871, there were provi- 
sions for the use of the American 
canals along the waterway of the 
Great Lakes and the Canadian canals 
along the same line of communica- 
tion, upon equal terms to the citizens 
of the two countries. Some years 
later Canada undertook to do some- 
thing quite similar to what we have 
undertaken to do about the Panama 
Canal. It provided that while the 
nominal toll of 20 cents a ton should 
be charged upon the merchandise of 
both countries, there should be a re- 
bate of 18 cents on all merchandise 
which went to Montreal or beyond. 

Upon the protests of the United 
States, Canada retired from the ques- 
tion which she had taken rescinded 
the provision for differential tolls, 
and put the American trade. going 
to American markets on the same 
basis of tolls as Canadian trade going 
to Canadian markets. She did not 
base her action upon any idea that 
there was no competition between 
trade to American ports and trade 
to Canadian ports, but she recognizea 
the law of equity in good faith and 
honor. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
sought by us, not by Great Britain. 
Great Britain had present rights 
which she must surrender. We had 
only future responsibilities to as- 
sume. In seeking the treaty we de- 
clared to Great Britain just what 
it was that we sought. Mr. Rives was 
instructed to say, and did say to Lord 
Palmerston, in urging him to make 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, that we 


sought no exclusive privilege or preferen- 
tial right of any kind in regard to the pro- 
posed communication, and our sincere 
wish, if it should be found practical, was 
to see it dedicated to the common use of 
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all nations on the most liberal terms and 
a footing of perfect equality for all. That 
the United States would not, if they could, 
obtain any exclusive right or privilege in 
a great highway which naturally belonged 
to all mankind. 


Upon that representation Great 
Britain relinquished her coign of 
vantage which she herself had for 
the benefit of her great North Ameri- 
can empire, for the control of the 
canal across the Isthmus. 

Some years later we undertook to 
secure still further concessions from 
Great Britain, giving us the right, 
alone, to construct and maintain a 
canal, and the result of the applica- 
tion was the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
The preamble provides for preserv- 
ing the provisions of Article viii. of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which I 
have quoted. It then provides for the 
construction of the canal by the 
United States alone, instead of under 
the auspices of both countries, sub- 
ject to the general principle estab- 
lished in Article viii. of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. It then provides rules 
for the conduct and use of the canal 
substantially the same as those for 
the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

We are not at liberty to put any 
construction upon the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty which violates the con- 
trolling declaration of absolute equal- 
ity between the citizens and subjects 
of Great Britain and of the United 
States. The question of discriminat- 
ing in favor of our own coastwise 
shipping is not new. When the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was under con- 
sideration in the Senate this amend- 
ment was proposed: 


The United States reserves the right 
in the regulation and management of the 
canal to discriminate in respect of the 
charges of traffic in favor of vessels of its 


own citizens engaged in the coastwise 
trade. 


The report to the Senate from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
says: 


The United States cannot take an atti- 
tude of opposition to the principles of the 
great act of October 22, 1888, without dis- 
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crediting the official declarations of our 
Government for 50 years on the neutrality 
of an Isthmian canal and its equal use by 
all nations without discrimination. 

To set up the selfish motive of gain by 
establishing a monopoly of a highway that 
must derive its income from the patronage 
of all maritime countries would be unwor- 
thy of the United States if we owned the 
country thru which the canal is to be built. 

But the location of the canal belongs to 
other governments, from whom we must 
obtain any right to construct a canal on 
their territory, and it is not unreasonable, 
if the question was new and was not in- 
volved in a subsisting treaty with Great 
Britain, that she should question the right 
of even Nicaragua and Costa Rica to grant 
to our ships of commerce and of war ex- 
traordinary privileges of transit thru the 
canal. 


In view of that report the Senate 
rejected the amendment offered 
Senator Bard of California, provi 
ing for preference to the coastwise 
trade of the United States, declaring 
the rule of universal equality without 
any preference or discrimination in 


favor of the United States as being © 
the meaning of the treaty. 


It was upon such repeated declara- 
tions that Great Britain made the 
first concessions, entering..into the 


Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It was upon 
the same declarations that Great 
Britain was induced to modify that 
treaty, giving up her right to joint 
control of the canal, putting in our 
hands the sole power. Mr. Blaine, 
Secretary of State, instructing Min- 
ister Lowell to propose to Great Brit- 
ain the modification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, wrote: 


Nor, in time of peace, does the United 
States seek to have any exclusive privi- 
leges accorded to American ships in respect 
to precedence or tolls thru an interoceanic 
canal, any more .than it has sought like 
privileges for American goods in transit 
over the Panama railway. 


Under these declarations and 
solemn assurances Great Britain 
abandoned her rights under the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, and we are not 
at liberty to give any other construc- 
tion to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
than that which is consistent with 
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these declarations and with Article 
viii. of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which was embodied in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. 

The suggestion is frequently made, 
of late, that we are relieved from the 
obligations of our treaties with Great 
Britain because the Canal Zone has 
become our own territory. It is said 
that we are entitled to build a canal 
on our own property and do what we 
please with it. But nothing can be 
further from the fact. It is not our 


‘ property except in trust. Our treaty 


with Panama, by which we obtain 
our rights on the Isthmus, says: 

“The Republic of Panama grants 
to the United States in perpetuity the 
use, occupation, and control of a zone 
of land and land under water for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation, and protection of said 
canal,” and for absolutely no other 
purpose; while Article xviii. of the 
same treaty, provides: 

The canal, when constructed ,and the en- 
trances thereto shall be neutral in perpe- 
tuity, and shall be open upon the terms 
provided for by Section I, of Article iii, 
and in conformity with all the stipulations 
of the treaty entered into by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great 
Britain on November 18, 1901. 


So that far from being relieved of 
the obligations of the treaty with 
Great Britain by reason of the title 
we have obtained to the Canal Zone, 
we hold that title impressed with a ~ 
solemn trust that we observe those 
obligations. We hold it for no purpose 
except to construct and maintain a 
canal in accordance with all the stipu- 
lations of our treaty with Great Brit- 
ain. We cannot be false to those stip- 
ulations without adding to the breach 
of contract, a breach of the trust 
which we have assumed. 

Another suggestion made regard- 
ing the obligations of this treaty, is 
that matters relating to the coasting 
trade are of special, domestic concern 
and that nobody else has a right to 
say anything about them. We did not 
think so when we were dealing with 
the Canadian canals; but that may 
not to be conclusive as to our rights 
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under this treaty. Let us examine it 
further. 

We call a voyage from New York 
to San Francisco, passing along coun- 
tries thousands of miles away from 
our own territory, “coasting trade.” 
We call a voyage from New York to 
Manila, on the other side of the 
world, “coasting trade.” It indicates 
rather a poverty of language than a 
genius for definition, because when 
we use the term “coasting trade” 
what we really mean is that under 
our navigation laws a voyage which 
begins and ends at an American port 
has certain privileges and immuni- 
ties and rights. It is in that sense 
that the term is used in this statute. 

Coasting trade is ordinarily neigh- 
borhood trade, by which the people of 
a country carry on their inter-com- 
munication by small vessels, poor 
vessels, vessels carrying cargoes usu- 
ally of slight value. It would be im- 
practicable to impose upon such ves- 
sels the same kind of burdens which 
great ocean steamers, carrying to the 
farthest parts of the earth, can well 
bear. We should make that distinc- 
tion. England makes the distinction, 
altho Great Britain admits all the 
world to her coasting trade. It is quite 
a different basis of classification when 
we call a voyage from the eastern 
coast of the United States to the dis- 
tant Orient a coasting voyage, be- 
cause it begins and ends in an Ameri- 
can port. But grant that we are en- 
titled to fix a different rate of tolls 
, for that class of trade; what then? 
Great Britain has her coasting trade 
thru the canal'on the same basis, 
and Mexico has a coasting trade 
thru the canal, and Germany has a 
coasting trade, and Colombia a coast- 
ing trade thru the canal, by the same 
definition. We certainly are not at 
liberty to discriminate in fixing the 
tolls between a voyage from Port- 
land, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, by 
an American ship, and a voyage 
‘ from Halifax to Victoria, by. a 
British ship; or from Vera Cruz 
to Acapulco, in a Mexican ship, be- 
cause when we do that we discrimi- 
nate, not between the coasting trade 
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and the other trade, but between 
American ships and other ships under 
the same classification, which is a 
violation of the rule of equality 
which we have solemnly accepted and 
adopted, asserted and re-asserted, 
and to which we are bound by every 
consideration of honor and good 
faith. 

It is idle to say that the question 
of imposing tolls or not imposing tolls 
upon our coastwise commerce is a 
matter of our own concern. We have 
made a treaty about it. It is a matter 
of our treaty rights and duties. They 
are mistaking the point who dwell 
upon our rights to fix the tolls or 
remit the tolls to our own commerce. 
The question is, after remitting tolls 
to American vessels, under a certain 
classification, have we the right to 
charge tolls to British vessels coming 
under the same classification? Nobody 
disputes our right to let our own 
ships go thru the canal without pay- 
ing tolls. What is disputed is our 
right, in the light of the treaties and 
declarations we have made, to charge 
tolls against other ships when we do 
not charge them against our own. 
That is a pure and simple question 
of international right and duty and 
depends entirely upon the interpre- 
tation of the treaty. If we claim the 
right and act upon it, we must do so 
according to the treaty as we in- 
terpret it. If Great Britain protests 
against our right she must do so in 
accordance with her interpretation 
of the treaty. 

Here comes in another treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, made on the 4th of April, 
1908, in which the two nations have 
agreed as follows: 

Differences which may arise of a legal na- 
ture or relating to the interpretation of 
treaties existing between the two contract- 
ing parties and which it may not have been 
possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at The Hague oy the con- 
vention of the 29th of July, 1899, provided, 
nevertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or the 
honor of the two contracting States, and do 
not concern the interests of third parties. 
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The question of the rate of tolls 
on the Panama Canal does not affect 
any nation’s vital interest, or the in- 
dependence of honor of either of the 
contracting parties. It is purely a 
difference relating to the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty. That is all there is 
to it. We are bound by our treaty of 
arbitration not to stand with arro- 
gant assertion upon our own Govern- 
ment’s opinion as to the interpreta- 
tion. If we do we shall not only 
have violated our solemn obligations 
assumed in three treaties, concern- 
ing the conduct of the canal, but we 
shall be false to all the principles that 
we have asserted to the world and 
urged upon mankind. We have been 
the apostle of arbitration. Presidents, 
Secretaries of State, Ambassadors, 
Ministers, Congresses—all branches 
of our Government—have committed 
the United States to the principle of 
arbitration irrevocably, unequivoc- 
ally, in season and out of season. 
What a revolting hypocrisy we con- 
vict ourselves of it, after all of this, 
the first time there comes up a ques- 
tion in which we have an interest, be- 
cause we fear we may be beaten in 
an arbitration, we refuse to keep our 
agreement. 

Are we ready to admit that our 
country, that its Congresses, and its 
Presidents, have all been guilty- of 
false pretense, of humbug, of talking 
to the galleries, of fine words to se- 
cure applause? We must do just that 
if we arrogantly insist that we will 
determine our rights under the trea- 
ties and refuse to abide by the agree- 
ment of our treaty of arbitration. 
And what is it all about? What is it 
all for? Is the game worth the candle? 

We refuse to help our foreign ship- 
ping which is in disastrous competi- 
tion with the lower wages and lower 
standards of living of foreign coun- 
tries, while we take this serious step 
for the benefit of our coastwise ship- 
ping which has now, by law, absolute 
protection of a statutory monopoly 
and which positively needs no help. 
Is it worth while, even under finan- 
cial considerations? For if, on better 
thought, we stood by our treaty of 
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arbitration, the question would not 
be whether we had the right to re- 
mit the tolls upon our own ships, 
but whether, under the treaty, we 
then had the right to charge tolls 
to the ships of other nations in the 
same class. The decision might come 
in two years, or ten years. If in 
the meantime we have been impos- 
ing tolls on British, German and 
French ships, and no tolls on Ameri- 
can ships, what must the judgment 
be if it is against us? The only 
way to right the wrong will be to 
remit all the tolls we have col- 
lected, thruout the years, from the 
foreign ships; and a great part of 
the income from the canal—no one 
can tell how many millions of dollars 
—will have to be taken out of the 
Treasury of the United States and 
paid over to the foreign ship owners. 
Even those who believe that we are 
not violating our pledges in passing 
our own ships free can but admit 
that there is a dispute as to the in- 
terpretation of the treaty and that 
it is a matter distinctly subject to ar- 
bitration, and in view of the results 
if the judgment should be against 
us, even they can hardly feel that 
the game is worth the candle. 

We all love our country. We all de- 
sire for it that power among the na- 
tions of the earth which will enable it 
to accomplish still greater things for 
civilization. How sad it would be if 
we were to dim the splendor of the 
past, the splendor of this great 
achievement by drawing across it the 
mark of petty selfishness, of false pre- 
tenses, of broken obligations. Let us 
rather put aside the idea of small, 
petty advantage; let us treat this 
question and these obligations in 
our relation to this canal in that large 
way which befits a great nation. Let 
us either submit to an impartial tri- 
bunal the question whether we are 
right; so that if we are right we may 
be vindicated in the eyes of all the 
world; or else by a repeal of the pro- 
vision discriminating in favor of our 
own shipping, retire from the posi- 
tion which we have taken. 

Washington, D. @, 
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THE ANTARCTIC REGION 


Showing the routes of explorers of various nationalities, culminating in Captain Amundsen’s dis- 
covery of the South Pole, Dec. 14, 1911. From Amundsen’s “The South Pole” (see Keedick.) 











The Desolate South Pole 
By Captain Roald Amundsen 


[Captain Roald Amundsen, the hardy Norseman, who on Dec. 16, 1911, reached the 
South Pole, has been in the hands of his American friends since Jan. 11, when he 
arrived on the steamer St. Paul, Previous to that time he was in the hands of his Nor- 
wegian friends. That he has survived is the best possible evidence that he is a worthy 
descendant of Vikings and fit to cope with any hardships. He is tall, lean, blonde, blue- 
eyed, with frank smile and, like other really great men, as simple and direct as a child. 
Lion-hunters terrorize him and some of his experiences here have been far harder to bear 
than anything found among the ice and snow. Down in the Wall Street district the other 
day it took two strong men to drag him to a position where he could be seen and cheered 
by some scores of fellow beings who were intent only on the rise and fall of stocks—but 
who graciously suspended their important occupation in order to give perfunctory greet- 
ing. Poor modest Amundsen’s countenance expressed horror and despair as he was dex- 
trously propelled to the front to be introduced as ‘“The Great Explorer.” This article is 








with his permission prepared from an interview.—Eprror. ] 


There is no life at the South Pole, 
no kind of life, in air or water or on 
land. There is a great continent. cov- 
ered by ice and snow. Animal life, so 
far as was observed, does not extend 
beyond the Barrier, which is 700 
miles distant from the Pole. 

We found bare spaces on the land 
and collected geologicalspecimens, but 
nothing to show that the South Pole 
region holds treasures which would 
interest our civilization. We found 
no evidence of gold, silver, copper or 
iron. I am not responsible for the 
statement that there are in that re- 
gion some of the largest coal deposits 
ever discovered and I did not express 
a hope that they would soon be devel- 
oped. Information on the subject of 
the coal comes, I believe, from Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. 

But even if there are in the South 
Polar region very large deposits of 
coal and of precious metals they will 
simply be something to sigh over— 
they are inaccessible. Miners can- 
not live there and even if they could 

‘live and could work mines no one 
would be the better off as there 
would be no way to get their products 
out to a point where commerce could 
reach it. The lowest temperature we 
found at or around the South Pole 
was 75 degrees below zero, Fahren- 
heit. The highest velocity of wind was 
20 meters per second. It is a region 
of storms. 

No, I doubt that South Polar ex- 
ploration will realize anything that 
can be directly made of material bene- 
fit. But, on the other hand, any addi- 


tion to our present fund of scientific 
knowledge is of immense importance 
and our magnetic observations taken 
at or near the Pole are, therefore, 
most valuable. So, also, our geologi- 
cal specimens. 

I like this country very much and 
feel that while here I am among 
friends. I have experienced and am 
experiencing great kindness which I 
keenly appreciate. Hospitality extend- 
ed to me here is well-nigh unbounded 
and the engagements I must make 
certainly keep me busy, but the spirit 
shown by my American hosts is beau- 
tiful and makes it a privilege to meet 
them. I am not tired and have no in- 
tention of resting. I will remain in 
this country lecturing until next July, 
when I will away, this time to the 
North Polar Region, to work again. ° 

I have already been to Norway 
since returning from the South Pole, 
and Norway has done everything pos- 
sible for me in the way of giving 
honors, entertainments and recep- 
tions. And I am profoundly grateful 
to her. 

As to New York, I have been here 
before, the last time in 1909, so I am 
no stranger here, yet the city almost 
looks strange at first sight. It has 
changed so much in three years. I 
find the tall buildings very impres- 
sive, also beautiful, in a bold sky- 
mounting way—highly expressive of 
the aspiring ideals of the young 
metropolis which has set itself the 
task of surpassing in all respects all 
others that are or ever were. 

New York, Jan. 19, 1913. 
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-- On Wings of Steel 


By O. Warren Smith 


In Thoreau’s Journal, under date 
of December 29, 1858, we find the fol- 
lowing entry: 


I think more of skates than of the horse 
or locomotive as annihilators of distance, 
for while I am getting along with the speed 
of the horse, I have at the same time the 
satisfaction of the horse and his rider, and 
far more adventure and variety than if 
I were riding. * * * The skater can 
afford to follow all the windings of. the 
stream, and yet soon leaves far behind and 
out of sight the walker who cuts across. 
Distance is hardly an obstacle to him. 
* * * The skater has wings, talaria, to 
his feet. Moreover, you have such perfect 
control of your feet that you can take ad- 
vantage of the narrowest and most wind- 
ing and sloping bridge of ice in order to 
pass between the button-bushes and the 
open stream or under a bridge on a narrow 
shelf, where the walker cannot go at all. 
You can glide securely within an inch of 
destruction on this the most slippery of 
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surfaces more securely than you could walk 
there, perhaps, on any other material. You 
can pursue swiftly the most intricate and 
winding path, even leaping obstacles which 
suddenly present themselves. 

I ofttimes say that it was Thoreau © 
who taught me to skate. Of course, 
I, like all northern boys, learned how 
to manage the steel runners long be- 
fore I arrived at Thoreau, but it was. 
the sage of Walden Pond who con- 
firmed a lurking suspicion I discov- 
ered in my own mind, to wit: it is 
not all of skating to make your legs 
go. Not always does he sxate best 
who skates fastest or with the crowd. 
We cannot conceive of Thoreau as a 


‘regular attendant upon the modern 


skating rinks, “artificial outdoors,” 
he probably would have dubbed them. 
While an artificial pond in a city 
park will do well enough as an out- 
door gymnasium, not to mention the 























ON WINGS OF STEEL 


opportunity it offers for the display 
of natty skating costumes and inno- 
cent flirtation, it is not until one has 
stolen away all by himself upon the 
ice of some unfrequented river or 
lonesome lake that he can be said to 
have entered into the true spirit of 
the sport. Understand, I am not a 
recluse, out with society because of 
some real or fancied wrong. I know 
that the man or woman who does not 
enter into the life of his or her com- 
munity in the largest possible way, 
aiding every enterprise for the uplift 
and purifying of society, is as guilty 
before Almighty God of a misde- 
meanor as the anarchist who lifts 
his poisoned knife against organized 
government. The latter is not more 
destructive of society than the for- 
mer. Having said that for my own 
justification, let me add, that the one 
who would best serve society must 
withdraw himself from the crowd 
occasionally for the purpose of rest, 
recuperation and self-knowledge. He 
who long ago said “Know thyself,” 
hinted at the right solution of every 
social problem. From the foregoing 
you will gather that when I don the 
“wings of steel” it is not simply that 
I may enjoy a couple of hours exer- 
cise, but that I also may get in touch 
with Nature and sound the depths of 
my own soul. , 

There is nothing quite equal to a 
river for a skating party of one, tho 
a small lake may be made to serve, a 
large lake is too vast and limitless in 
winter-time to be companionable; 
then too, it is along the shore that 
one must generally look for bird and 
animal life, without which skating 
would lose half its attractiveness. A 
river has the agreeable habit of eat- 
ing up the snow which falls upon it 
every time there is any noticeable rise 
in temperature, so two or three times 
during the winter it affords skating. 
You can make a river eat up the 
snow whenever you have a mind to 
dam its flow, but when it does it 
itself without your aid, there is that 
naturalness in the process which 
fives a tang to the outdoors. I never 
fell in love with an artificial skating 
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rink or a geometrical flower-bed, tho, 
of course, both have their legitimate 
places. A narrow rind of ice along the 
current, tho roughened by wind and 
wave, is*more satisfactory than the 
smooth and glary surface made so 
by man’s inventions. Seven hepaticas 
nodding in the breeze, sheltered from 
the cold winds of April, are mor 
real than any regular flower-bed laid 
out by rule and tape in the hands of 
a landscape gardener. 

One who has never followed a 
winding river, fettered but not si- 
lenced by the chains of Jack Frost, 
canriot imagine what a strange and 
wonderful world lies within reach. 
Even tho you may be acquainted 
with every bend, crook and turn of 
river-bank or sinuous lake beach be- 
fore snow falls, after that miracle 
has taken place a brand-new world 
has been created, a terra incognita, 
the spying out of which is rare fun. 
I like to hear the water chuckling 
away beneath the ice, laughing over 
some joke of its own; perhaps think- 
ing of the time when it will fling 
aside Jack’s white manacles, and dash 
unfettered on to the sea. I wish I 
partook more largely of the nature 
of my river, could laugh alway be- 
neath the stifling fetters of life’s 
grind and worry. Perhaps if I too 
never forgot that my Spring must 
needs come in good time, I would be 
more optimistic. 

I like to glide quietly and carefully 
up to the very edge of some bit of 
open water where the swift current 
never for a moment surrenders the 
battle it wages with the frost, for 
such an opening is a window thru 
which one can gaze into an unknown 
world. Sometimes a little school of 
minnows will be discovered disport- 
ing themselves, darting here and 
there to mouth every floating speck 
as vossible food. all unminded of the 
chilling water. Once when standing 
hv such an opening watching a fam- 
ily of shiner minnows they suddenly 
displayed great agitation and in a 
flash were gone. Puzzled, I remained 


} in my tracks without moving so much 


as a finger, for I early learned that 
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he who would spy out Nature’s se- 
crets must have absolute control of 
his muscles. Then a long nose pro- 
truded from beneath the ice at the 
down-stream end of the hole and 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, ad- 
vanced until the evil, rapacious head 
of a pike—“river pickerel”—was dis- 
closed. Among fresh water fishes I 
think there is no more sinister face 
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the pike was moving. The surprise 
of it caused me to start ever so slight- 
ly, and presto! there was a swirl in 
the water, pandemonium for a sec- 
ond and the freshwater shark had 
vanisht. The little minnows re- 
turned and took up their work or 
play where they had dropped it, and 
I continnued my journey down- 
stream upon the ice. 
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ON WINGS OF STEEL IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


than that of the pike, and his char- 
acter does not belie his countenance. 
Whether or not the fish saw me I was 
unable to determine, certain it is that 
he did not know what I was, tho I 
could see the glint of his yellow eye. 
How he could maintain his position 
in that strong current without effort 
was an enigma to me, yet the only 
sign of life I could discover was a 
rapid fanning of the pectorial fins. 
All at once, to my surprise, I dis- 
covered that the fish had moved up- 
stream until its whole body was dis- 
closed, and I had not realized that 


It was Thoreau’s statement that 
“the skater can afford to follow all 
the windings of the stream,” but it 
remains for us to say that he can- 
not afford not to, for so doing he 
will discover a strange, wild world 
waiting for exploration and exploita- 
tion. The skater who selects a smooth 
area of ice, shunning the wind- 


roughened surfaces, skates in a cir- 
cle, is comparable to the man who in 
thought and life selects the smooth 
and easy, refusing to pioneer; such 
a man gets the exercise so to speak, 
but the joy of discovery and con- 
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structive thinking will never be his. 
The other day, following the marge 
of my river, I discovered a spring of 
which I had never heard. “What of 
that?” did you say? “What of that,” 
indeed! My discovery differed from 
that of Vilhjalmar Stefansson only 
in kind. I found the track of a mink 
leading away from the spring, a fox 
too had paused to drink, while from 
back in the swamp came the nervous 
“quit, quit” of an anxious ruffed 
grouse. Can’t you see that that spring 
is the Mecca of the wild creatures of 
that locality, and will increase in im- 
portance as the days lengthen and 
the cold strengthens? Suppose some- 
one should set a trap there, and—but 
perish the thought! One mink at 
liberty is worth two in a trap. To ob- 
serve a mink and not be observed by 
him is a treat indeed, for of the small 
beasts there is none more lissom and 
graceful; black as Erebus against the 
white background of the snow. 
Eating played but a small part in 
the life of Thoreau, he would make 
an all-day excursion upon a handful 
of dried cake crumbs; but when spy- 
ing out the shores of my river in 
winter time I plan to have a warm 
meal at the noon hour, and I am in no 
wise a gourmand. The exercise, the 
biting air, the spicy breath of the 
firs, all combine to flirt with a man’s 
appetite and twelve o’clock finds him 
famished. A little fire in the lee of 
some rock-bound shore, a bubbling 
black pail giving off the piquant odor 
of coffee, and perhaps a generous 
slice of smoked ham sputtering on 
the end of a green stick while a slice 
of bread and butter blushes from the 
end of another; if that does not spell 
dinner, generous and satisfying, I 
do not know what does. Ordinarily I 
am not a lover of bread and butter, 
was not even as a child and then it 
was sprinkled with sugar, but in the 
woods I can eat all I carry and wish 
for more. Do not think that I eat all 
the crumbs. I leave a generous sup- 
ply for those black-eyed Lazaruses of 
the winter woods, the chickadees. 
Always in winter time these blac‘- 
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cowled beggars gather at the sign of 
a winter camp-fire, pert, voluble, 
friendly; and in that mellow in- 
terregnum which always follows a 
satisfying meal after outdoor ex- 
ercise, their presence is very pleas- 
ing. It does one good to find 
the wild creatures displaying confi- 
dence in mankind, their confidence 
being in exact ratio to our trust- 
worthiness. But of all the birds I 
know of, none that will more quickly 
respond to a little show of kindness 
than the winter chick-a-dees. To have 
one perch upon the very slice of bread 
from which you are eating and gob- 
ble away unconcernedly is not an un- 
common experience. There are other 
birds too that rally to the sign of as- 
cending smoke, tho we may not here 
mention them all. The nuthatch, care- 
less of the perpendicular, head up 
or head down, it is all one to him, al- 
ways conjures with my imagination; 
I sometimes wonder if he does not 
perform his acrobatic stunts in order 
to coax from me a large corner of 
bread, at any rate it is always forth- 
coming. Then there are the noisy, 
bullying blue jays and the wood- 
peckers that even Jack Frost can’t 
freeze out. Oh yes, they are all to be 
found along the winter river in com- 
pany with the winter visitants from 
the Arctic Circle, crossbill, gros- 
beaks, etc. 


If you have never skated out of the 
beaten track, away from the crowd 
that jostle and push and laugh, into 
that mystic, strange country which 
lies within easy reach of the one who 
wears the wings of steel, the winter 
woodland, you have never truly 
skated. Use the wings of steel to fly 
away from din and noise, from peo- 
ple that fret and worry, into the cre- 
ative silences, the self-contained win- 
ter woods. Do a little exploring on 
your own account, digging within 
your own ribs the while. Fear not 
the cold and bluster of a January 
day, face it and find health. Not out- 
door air but super-heated houses are 
provocative of disease. 

Durand, Wis. 











The Passing of the Horse 


Why the Cause of Civilization Demands a Horseless Age 
By Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr. 


It has been the fashion of the auto- 
mobile press agent since the days 
‘ when the first queer looking contrap- 
tions called “horseless carriages” be- 
gan to appear (about 1899), to speak 
in glowing terms of the Horseless 
Age that was to come. In superlatives 
and striking similes they painted a 
picture of poor old Dobbin looking 
upon his new born rival with an ex- 
clamation of such horror that it 
caused a sudden dissolution of his 
healthly existence. : According to 
these wild dreamers, we would, by the 
year 1915, look upon an equine quad- 
ruped on the streets with as much 
amazement as some wild beast from 
the Paleolithic Age suddenly come 
to life again. Let us inquire whether 
the Horseless Age Prophets have 
forecasted rightly their beautiful 
vision of this Horseless Age. Accord- 
ing to the Year Book of the Bureau 
of. Plant and Animal Industry of the 
National Bureau of Agriculture, the 
number of horses in the United 
States in 1900 (about the time the 
first pleasure automobiles began to 
appear) was 15,506,000 horses and 
2,753,000 mules. In 1911 this self- 
same authority tells us there were 
17,344,000 horses and 3,754,000 
mules, an increase of 27 per cent in 
a trifle over ten years. Again we are 
told that in 1899 the average price 
per head of horses in the United 
States was 75 dollars. In 1911 the 
average valuation per head increased 
to 106 dollars. All of this time our 
Horseless Age Prophets have been 
telling us that we are on the thresh- 
old of an era when the horse would 
be relegated to the same position of 
some rare fauna of the museum. 

We are compelled to ask ourselves 
the question “What has the horseless 
vehicle done to bring about the pass- 
ing of the horse?” and the answer is, 
“Practically nothing, so far.” The 
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most potent influence which the 
pleasure automobile has exercised to 
drive the horse into oblivion has 
been to concentrate his field of serv- 
ice mainly to agricultural sections 
where the greatest efficiency from 
his services can be obtained. The 
statistics of the number of horses in 
use for drawing pleasure vehicles. in 
30 of our largest cities show in ten 
years a decrease. of approximately 
25 per cent. On the other hand, the 
percentage of horses devoted to 
purely commercial service has in- 
creased about 33 1-3 per cent in the 
same ten years. The mechanical wag- 
on has, up to the present time, caused 
the displacement of only about 200,- 
000 horses in the entire country, 
figuring that in the year 1912 ap- 
proximately 50,000 motor vehicles 
are used for commercial service and 
estimating that each of these motor 
business wagons has displaced on an 
average of four horses. What an 
insignificant percentage these 200,- 
000 horses bear to the total number 
of horses in the United States to- 
day! ; 

No, we have not yet arrived to a 
Horseless Age, but we are approach- 
ing it surely and steadily, altho 
at this time it must be confessed that 
the exit of the horse is centered 
mainly in our principal large cities. 
For example, in a period from Feb. 
1, 1911, to Feb. 1, 1912, the “wheel 
tax” registrations of Chicago show 
that the number of mechanical busi- 
ness wagons increased from 788 to 
1439—all told, there were 50,000 
horse-drawn wagons in Chicago on 
Feb. 1, 1912. At this rate of increase 
it will take but a trifle over five years 
to bring about an actual Horseless 
Age in Chicago. In New York City, 
which has the largest number of 
horses in business use, the number 
of motor trucks increased in the one 
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year period from 1911 to 1912 from 
2500 to 4100. At this rate New 
York’s highways of commerce should 
be completely motorized in the next 
eight years. 

Champions of the motor business 
wagon have dilated at great length 
upon the economy and the efficiency 
of the motor over the norse, but few 
of these sponsors of the new art of 
transportation have considered that 
there are broader reasons than 
economy and efficiency of the motor 
which must bring about in actuality 
the Horseless Age. We are shown 
pictorially.and graphically the poor 
horse lying prone upon the sleety 
pavement or prostrated by the July 
sun and yet we are not very deeply 
impressed by this appeal to our sym- 
pathies on behalf of the poor, abused 
horse! As a matter of fact, the busi- 
ness world does not decide ques- 
tions of transportation on emotional 
grounds, but purely by an appeal to 
the reasoning faculties. Due to the 
fact that the horse has been with us 
long before the days of Pharoahs, the 
business world still thinks as a rule 
in “horse units” and horse traditions 
so surround its conception of high- 
way delivery service that the custom 
of seeing horses put up an unequal 
struggle against weather and clim- 
atic conditions is so common that it 
is only an ordinary thing in the 
course of events. There are deeper 
reasons why the horse must go from 
urban service than the fact he is un- 
fitted for service in the extremes of 
winter and summer. The history of 
transportation like the history of a 
vace or nation shows a constant evo- 
lution. Man does not progress back- 
ward and the mechanical wagon has 
been developed because the human 
race has progressed to that point 
where it demands a different agency 
for propelling its highway vehicles. 
The mechanical wagon is the next 
link in the chain of Transportation 
Evolution just as the railroad was 
the next step in evolution from the 
stage coach. Changed economic con- 
ditions brought about during the last 
25 years demand the utilization of 
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the motor wagon just as the advance 
of civilization demanded the tele- 
phone, typewriter, elevator, sky- 
scraper and other institutions in our 
daily life that have become too com- 
mon now to be considered anything 
more than necessities. 

When we scratch the surface and. 
go beyond the great questions of the 
great economy and efficiency of 
mechanical vehicle delivery, we are 
alarmed over the enormous waste in- 
volved thru the perpetuation of 
an animal which is productive only in 














COAL HAULED BY GASOLINE 


The 10-ton motor ‘truck hauls the greater por- 
tion of New York’s coal supply. This view shows a 


“down-to-date” method adopted to keep them in 
constant motion and thereby obtain the earning 
possibilities of motor transportation. The coal is 
lifted by means of a derrick boom into the elevator, 
flued direct into the body of the truck, and by 
loading in this way the loading is done in about 
four minutes. 
the sense of being utilized for its 
“draw bar pull.” Even the sponsors 
of the horse are beginning to wake 
up and realize how great is the ex- 
travagance of retaining an obsolete 
method. Very recently one of the 
leading journals devoted to the in- 
terests of horse owners asked the 
following questions in an editorial: 

“What becomes of the $740,000,000 an- 
nual hay crop?” 

“The horse eats it.” 

“What becomes of the $334,000,000 yearly 
oat crop?” 

“The horse eats most of it.” 

“What becomes of the $2,000,000,000 aver- 
age corn crop?” 

“The horse eats a very large part of it,” 
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The growth of population and the 
soaring cost of living certainly de- 
mand that the vast acreage required 
to produce these large cereal and 
forage crops be devoted to the needs 
of the human race. But the two bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food which the 
horse consumes every year in the 
United States is but a small percent- 
age.of the economic loss which we 
suffer individually and collectively 
for continuing the inefficient horse 
system of highway transportation. 
His parasitical depredations are far- 
reaching. He requires an army of 
“nurses’”—hostlers, stablemen, black- 
smiths, veterinaries, the aggregate 
number of which, figuring one man 
per 30 horses team, totals 750,000 of 
our population dedicated to the task 
of keeping our equine population go- 
ing on its four legs in a haphazard 
fashion! What an awful waste of 
human labor in this day when every 
branch of manufacturing and agri- 
culture are putting up a hue and cry 
for “labor, more labor!” Just con- 
sider what these 750,000 million men 
could produce from their labor in 
productive channels—in agriculture 
for the growing of food crops con- 
sumed by the human population or 
the creation of manufactured prod- 
ucts necessary to the promotion of 
the arts and for clothing the human 
race. The enslavery of a three-quar- 
ter million of men to make him fit 
for his very inefficient labor is but 
one of the many economic crimes 
chargeable to the equine parasite. 
Look at the thousands of tons of 
steel which are abraded upon the 
hoofs of these millions of horses 
every year which could be devoted 
to productive use—the erection of 
buildings, the manufacture of tools, 
the laying. of new steel highways 
of transportation, the building of 
bridges and of a vast number of other 
uses which would serve to create 
individual and collective wealth. 
Figuring the average amount of iron 
in a set of horse shoes to be 8 pounds 
and estimating these’ 25 million 
horses require at least 6 sets of shoes 
per year, the average horse, it is ob- 
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vious takes about 50 pounds of iron 
ftroia commerce or a total or 1285,- 
000,000 pounds per year. If this iron 
is worth 2 cents per pound we can 
cnarge $2,500,000 per year to the 
horse for another source of waste. 
If we consider the amount of leather 
utilized in the harness for 25,000,000 
horses at an average valuation of $5 
(a very low estimate) we have 
another economic loss of $125,000,- 
000 in leather which should be util- 
ized for providing shoes for human 
needs reducing the increased cost of 
this article of clothing due to the 
growing scarcity of the cattle supply 
in the entire world. Itemizing still 
further the economic losses which 
the horse inflicts upon society, let us 
consider the valuation of real estate 
occupied for the stabling of horses 
in 33 of our largest cities. By a very 
conservative estimate, one motor 
truck displacing 3 double teams can 
be housed in one-fifth of the space 
these three teams occupy in a build- 
ing. Assuming as a concrete case that 
the estimated number of 140,000 
horses’ on Manhattan Island were 
displaced at one fell swoop by motor 
wagons, we would have released for 
business and residence service an 
area of approximately 225 acres 
valued at an average of $75,000 an 
acre or a total real estate valuation 
of $16,855,000 approximately. But 
this is not all! The location of stables 
means the depreciation of real estate 
contiguous thereto. In every large 
city there are buildings devoted to 
housing horses, which have driven 
away manufacturing enterprises and 
private residences. In every instance 
it has been borne out that when a 
stable was withdrawn from a block 
or locality, real estate values imme- 
diately increased from 25 to 100 per 
cent. It is safe to say that the thou- 
sands of acres required for the hous- 
ing of horses in 33 of our principal 
cities have a valuation that would 
reach into the billion of dollars. But 
this is by no means all of the eco- 
nomic waste for which the poor horse 
must bear the blame.- Take New 
York City for example. Nearly $50,- 





























ROADMAKING 


BY AUTOMOBILE 


This five-ton auto-truck trails eight yard wagons and roadmenders. During the summer of 1912 this 
machine pulled twenty cubic yards of broken rock over the rather level road shown in the illustration. 


000,000 are appropriated from its 
annual budget for keeping its streets 
apparently respectable. The entire 
motorization of highway commerce 
on New York streets would perhaps 
decrease this enormous figure 75 per 
cent. It is not stretching the truth 
beyond its elastic limit to say that 
the saving to the taxpayers of the 
Unitéd States thru the complete 
motorization of our cities and towns 
would amount to $1,000,000,000 per 
year. Again the difficult to prove, but 
absolutely sure, human mortality by 
the use of animals in congested cen- 
ters decimiates our population by the 
thousands every year. The horse and 
the house-fly are inseparable com- 
panions and the latter breeds disease 
that cripples or kills many hundreds 
of every city’s creative population. 
But altruistic ideals have not 
dominated the business world to any 
extent in deciding problems which 
do not mean an immediate aggran- 
dizement of their own interests. 
Therefore, the question of direct 
benefit in dollars and cents is of more 
concern to the average business man 
when considering a new institution 
than the knowledge that a concerted 
use of the new institution would re- 


dound to his material benefit. To jus- 
tify the larger initial expenditure 
which the motorizing of his trans- 
portation requires, he must be con- 
vinced that the ‘motor truck will 
make money for him. The subject of 
the economy of mechanical delivery 
over horse delivery is a very big one. 
It is purposely avoided here because 
nearly every motor truck installation 
has its own peculiar problems which 
are rarely duplicated in the same 
business. Again, cost data that are 
absolutely accurate in motor trans- 
portation are exceedingly difficult to 
obtain. There are two classes of 
users. One that does not keep any 
cost records and the other who will 
not allow the records to be made pub- . 
lic property. In general, the pros- 
pective truck user who clamors loud- 
est for cost records is the last man 
to turn any of his own records loose 
after he becomes a motor truck user. 
Finding that the motor truck is ef- 
fecting a saving he does not care 
about the cost of deliveries or keep 
any individual account of the saving. 
The first class of motor truck users 
are having such success with motor 
transportation and are saving such 
large sums of money that they are 
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zealously guarding their secret, fear- 
ing that their competitors will use 
the same system of delivery and 
thereby invade their own territory. It 
is not uncommon to hear the remark 
“We don’t want our competitors to 
know about the saving our trucks 
are making for us, and the longer 
they stick to the horse the better it 
is'for us. We are not philanthropists 
—we do not intend giving them the 
benefit of our experience.” The very 
strongest argument of the economy 
of the motor truck is the fact that 
the largest users of motor transpor- 
tation in the country today are as 
silent as clams on the results that 
they have obtained from mechanical 
delivery. It-is a certain fact that if 
these motor truck “fleet’”’ users were 
not saving many thousands per year 
over their former systems, that a 
loud howl would go forth from them 
that the motor truck is a failure. 
There are many large department 
stores, breweries, contractors, lum- 
bermen and meat and provision firms 
who are using motor trucks not by 
ones or twos, but in fleets of fifty or 
seventy-five and it is a noteworthy 
fact that there is practically no com- 
plaint against the motor truck by 
these large systematized organiza- 
tions who are using motor transpor- 
tation in a scientific manner. What 
little complaint that is heard comes 
from the small user who is employ- 
ing his motor trucks in a haphazard 
fashion and according to his former 
horse standard. 

Unprejudiced fairness to the mo- 
tor truck demands the concession 
that the service it does is not 
properly comparable with horse serv- 
ice and for the following reasons: 

Granting that in average service, 
one high grade motor truck will dis- 
place four teams—it must not be 
thought that it performs this work 
in the horse way. While it does the 
same service it does it in a different 
way—faster, surer, independent of 
weather extremes—independent of 
fatigue—independent of hours for 
rest and feed, free from bad temper, 
occupying less space in streets, docks, 
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terminals, and the owner’s garage; 
doing cleaner work, permitting the 
employment of more skilled and ef- 
ficient labor, staying at the job with- 
out stops for 24 hours if required. 
As an emergency tool the machine 
has a dependability that no horse 
has. It can be taken off the job for 
months from the busy season of the 
owner’s deliveries are over and its 
only cost is the interest charge and 
the “dead storage” rental value of the 
space it occupies. Again, both in 
theory and within reasonable prac- 
tice the power truck never becomes 
a “dead horse.” It can. always “come 
back” due to the ease with which any 
“vitals” can be renewed when worn 
out and when constantly and intelli- 
gently repaired is always at the point 
of highest efficiency. Furthermore, 
the truck can deliver loads to re- 
stricted places—“back up” alleys, 
platforms and docks, etc., and unload 
with its own power where horses can- 
not go and where deliveries must be 
made with loads carried as near as 
horses can go and the load discharged 
piece by piece by tedious and ex- 
pensive hand labor. Even a light duty 
motor truck will carry “on its back” 
a load equivalent to the pulling power 
of four horses with only one man in 
charge of it, as against two men as 
the minimum for equivalent horse 
equipment. If to take concrete cases 
the load is lumber or crushed stone 
in both cases, the two attendants for 
the horse equipment must be multi- 
plied by two or three to get the load 
off, whereas the driver of the power 
winch equipped motor truck may, 
alone, and in a few minutes dis- 
charge his entire burden; hence it 
must be clear that it is the kind—the 
character of service, which power 
trucks do that vitiates any compari- 
sons of them with horse trucks. The 
machine performs a quality of serv- 
ice in many respects which cannot 
possibly be done with horses, and 
consequently ought not to be judged 
in horse units. However, the force of 
habit and horse ideals cause it to be 
so judged. 

Transportation efficiency doctors 
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are coming to appreciate that the 
purely utilitarian features of motor 
transportation are still but partially 
developed. Still we are prone to think 
only in terms of the horse utility. As 
a “traction engine” the horse’s value 
is limited strictly to drawing the 
load. The traction and the carrying 
capacity functions of the motor 
_ truck represent its capabilities but 
partially. To orient the efficiency 
ideal of the motor truck still further, 
we must think of the easy adaption 
of its power plant for operating der- 
ricks and winches and cranes—even 
taking the crane and its load over a 
wide distributed area. The power 
winch equipped motor truck applies 
the engine power which propels the 
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truck to load and unload, the self- 
same engine may drive an electric 
dynamo carried in the truck to drive 
stationary tools in the shop—the en- 
gine’s exhaust may be used to heat 
the truck to make the driver more 
comfortable or to protect a load of 
perishable produce from freezing; 
and vice versa. The power truck’s 
versatile motor may operate a refrig- 
erating plant carried on this truck 
to protect perishable products from 
spoiling in the opposite extreme 
weather. These subsidiary and con- 
stantly widening services of the 
power truck represent quality of ef- 
ficiency, character of work for which 
the horse is useless. 

Pelham, N. Y. 


Plays for Parents 
By Montrose J. Moses 


E [The children plays which are now so popular could hardly find a more sympathetic 
interpreter and critic than Mr. Moses, who for many years has devoted himself to the 
study of the two things here combined—that is, the drama and children’s literature. He 
contributes every December to our Holiday Book Number a comparative survey of the 
juvenile literature of the year, and is the author of Children’s Books and Reading, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Henrik Ibsen, The American Dramatist and Famous Actor Families 


in America.—EDITor. ] 


A wave of children’s plays has 
swept over our theaters, bringing a 
wholesome. breath of joy into the 
playhouse. Within the past month 
there has been the happy tread of 
youthful feet down the aisle, and 
eager, blazing eyes have gazed upon 
the mystery of the curtain. And when 
the picture has been revealed, when 
color and mechanical ingenuity have 
unfolded themselves, when the story 
has been enacted for the child-imag- 
ination, there is something to be 
thankful for in a theatrical season! 

New York children, at the present 
time, are all going to the theater. 
Curls bob in the auditorium; sup- 
pressed whispers are heard on all 
sides when the orchestra begins to 
tune up, and there is excitement as 
tho on the eve of a private peep into 
fairyland. Strange to say, there is 
not one of these plays that will not, 
to a more or less degree, be patron- 
ized by parents and enjoyed by them.. 


“How good they are for our chil- 
dren!” exclaim some mothers. “No, 
mesdames,” we will say, in return, 
“these juvenile dramas are good for 
you. They will show you what you 
are in the eyes of your own children; 
what you are denying them. Look 
searchingly into these plays, mes- 
dames, and you will be told what are 
the child sorrows, child joys, child 
longings and child fancies—all of 
which are facts to him.” 

Within the month New York has 
been deluged with children’s plays. 
Peter Pan has again asked us if we 
believe in fairies, and has received a 
very emphatic “yes” from an eager 
public. Wherever we go, we find 
youth upon our stage. At the opera, 
there is Hansel and Gretel; at the 
vaudeville, there is Puss in Boots, 
while at the theaters there are Little 
Women, Snow White, The Racketty- 
Packetty House, The Good Little 
Devil and The Poor Little Rich Girl. 














THE DOLLS’ WEDDING 
A scene from Mrs. Burnett's “The Racketty-Packetty House.” 


Is not this a varied dish to set before 
the child? 

First and foremost, we meet a 
manager — George C. Tyler — who 
thru the generosity of Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, builds a little playhouse, 


specially dedicated to the juvenile 
drama, on the roof of what was once 
the New Theater, in New York. The 


decorations in this garret-shaped 
place are conceits from the fables of 
La Fontaine and A‘sop. But it is no 
better suited for children’s plays than 
Winthrop Ames’s Little Theater 
where, every afternoon, eager and 
shy and excited bows-in-the-hair, 
bibs - and - tuckers, lace - collars and 
open-mouths sit spell-bound before 
the diverse adventures of Snow 
White. 

Two of the plays are given at 
grown-up theaters. Ask David Be- 
lasco whether A Good Little Devil, by 
young Rostand and his mother, is for 
children, and he will say: “It is about 
children.” Then comes along Eleanor 
Gates, with a perfectly fresh arid 
original story of a little girl, and she 
says: “My play is one of fact and 
fancy for anyone who has the imag- 
ination and child-heart to under- 
stand it.” After all, it’s a difficult 
thing to define a child’s play, as it is 
to define a child’s book. Whatever it 
be, if it is good, and true, and beau- 
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tiful (meaning artistic), it is bound 
to catch young and old alike. 

These children’s plays are all 
worth seeing, and for many differ- 
ent. reasons. Snow White has the es- 
sential fairy element in it, and in the 
different. scenes it serves as a live 
illustrated version of a familiar 
story. The Racketty-Packetty House, 
in naive fashion, teaches a moral and 
adorns a tale; driving home, in a 
satiric vein which parents will un- 
derstand, that sometime a very old- 


fashioned doll’s house is far better, 


richer and more comfortable than 
the latest style of mansion. 

We all have our pet loves, children 
as well as grown-ups. Friends of Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy and Sara Crewe 
flocked to the playhouse years ago 
when Mrs. Burnett turned her stories 
into dialog, and they went largely to 
see whether the stage figures were 
like what they were as imagined in 
the book. The same thing happened 
with the dramatization of Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. And so it is with Miss 
DeForest’s dramatization of Little 
Women. However unfaithfully the 
play may be acted, there is no doubt 
that the essential home spirit of Miss 
Alcott’s story has been caught and 
deftly portrayed. It is wholesome and 
redolent with warm life; health-giv- 
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ing to the youtmul spectator who 
goes to the theater. 

Now, A Good Little Devil might 
have been considered a dramatization 
of Madame d’Aulnoy’s old-fashioned 
French story, if it had not been free- 
ly adapted by Austin Strong, himself 
author of a play that undeservedly 
failed some years ago—a play called 
The Toymaker of Nuremburg. The 
alterations that befell the Rostand 
version were many, and so Belasco’s 
drama about a boy has turned out a 
rather picturesque but somewhat ar- 
tificial imitation of Peter Pan, with 
. hone of the spontaneous exuberance 
of the latter. 

We hope that in the nursery, the 
tiny rulers thereof are already ac- 
quainted with Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s The Racketty-Packetty House 
in wee book form. If so, they know 
before they go to the Children’s The- 
ater that it tells the story of a pam- 
pered girl who, having seen an up-to- 
date doll’s castle, brushes aside the 
house - her-mother-used-to-play - with 


—an act of thoughtlessness of which 
she soon repents. Then the dolls, in- 
side the two houses, the one in rags 
and tatters, the other in silks and 
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satins, come to life, and most of the 
play and story is about them. 

We know that if mothers are real 
mothers, they will already have told 
to golden-locks or towsled-head every 
incident contained in Jessie White’s 
fairy-tale play based on Snow White. 
So it is the pleasure of recognition, 
and the strengthening of imaginative 
experience, which the children enjoy 
when they are at the Little Theater. 
On the afternoon I saw the piece the 
atmosphere was tense with expect- 
ancy; I felt the pristine thrill of the 
audience. The Seven Dwarfs were like 
a dream come true, and Snow White, 
the reality of all my imagination, had 
once drawn from Grimm and Per- 
rault. It was the gasp and gurgle of 
the nursery I heard around me, in 
what to the child was a palace of 
wonder and delight. 

Snow White was more simple pic- 
torially that The Racketty-Packetty 
House, more unified. The latter play, 
in the acting was unfortunately 
screwed up to a pitch of excitement 
largely due to the noisy enthusiasm 
of Master Gabriel, who headed the 
doll inhabitants of the Racketty- 
Packetty House. On the other hand 


THE CRUEL AUNT 
A scene from “The Good Little Devil” by Maurice Rostand and his mother. 
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Marguerite Clark, as Snow White, 
was child-like and refreshing and 
well mannered. 

The Rostand play of A Good Little 


Devil is full of delicate fancy, with a - 


human value to the story. The boy 
hero has a cruel aunt who is versed 
in the art of black magic, and who 
tolerates the lad only tor the money 
which she knows will some day come 
to him, and thru him into her itching 
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opens, while fantasy and grace carry 
us thru the trials and tribulations 
of Charles, with the flutter of fairy 
wings and the transformations in life 
which befall those whose wishes are 
immediately answered. 

This gives Belasco opportunity to 
bring his mechanics into action. 
Charles is sent to school, and in the 
second act, Juliet awaits his first re- 
turn in a garden of wonder cared for 





THE’ POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL RIDES THE DOCTOR’S HOBBY-HORSE 
A scene from Eleanor Gates’s child play. which pleases young and old in New York City. 


palm. Charles is starved and beaten 
and poked in a garret to sleep with 
the rats—very much as Sara Crewe 
was at Miss Mincheon’s—and there 
he meets with the fairies who become 
his friends. But when the word fairy 
is mentioned to the aunt, she shivers 
and shrinks away, much as Mephis- 
topheles shivers and shrinks when- 
ever the cross is presented to him in 
Faust. In his waking hours Charles’s 
companion is Juliet, a beautiful blind 
girl, on the verge of understanding 
what love means. Thus the play 


by the fairies. It is the glow of joy 
which the manager tries to throw 
upon the stage—and in his commend- 
able effort he overdoes the fairy 
marvels of imagination. Yet the 
children will follow eagerly the fig- 
ure of Juliet surrounded :-by the all 
too mechanical animals of the woods 
who love her, waiting patiently for 
Charles to come back. 

But Mr. Strong failed to convey 
the force of the title in his character 
of Charles; the good little devil 
should have been a mischievous, all- 
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round little devil in order to cope with 
the terrible old aunt. Then all the 
more forceful would have been the 
final act where, coming back ,to see 
his aunt, now repentant and ill, 
Charles, caddish in behavior and for- 
getful of Juliet, suddenly awakens to 
the old life, and finds happiness, as 
the philosophy of Maeterlinck’s The 
Blue Bird preaches, not far afield. 
Eleanor Gates, on the other hand, 
is not self-conscious in the writing of 
The Poor Little Rich Girl; she tells 
it for the sheer joy of telling it, and 
with a novel imagination which has 
a fine strand of reality running thru 
it. For children? Yes. For parents? 
Yes. But, while it is a play children 
could easily relish, it is a play parents 
ought to see. Children should make 
their parents go, for there is un- 
folded a simple little plot of a rich 
girl, isolated from father and mother 
by society convention—all alone in a 
big house on Riverside Drive, or any 
other rich neighborhood your mind 
may conjure up in these modern days, 
and brought up by corps of servants, 
and battalions of governesses and 
dancing masters. But, tho rich, this 
little girl has an imagination richer 
by far. She hears around her strange 
terms which take fire in her brain. 
What does it mean when callers de- 
clare that her mother has a social bee 
in her bonnet; why do people believe 
Jane, the nurse, to be a two-faced 
thing? What a queer idea to speak 
of the governess as a snake in the 
grass! The Poor Little Rich Girl won- 
ders furthermore how her father can 
be made of money; she marvels what 
sort of a being the King’s English 
must be who is murdered all the time; 
she attempts to conjure up in her 
mind some picture of the little bird 
that tells people things, and she asks 
herself who “They say” must be. 
Here, then, is the lonely little girl 
who is neglected on Riverside Drive. 
_She falls ill—an overdose of poison 
given her by one of the maids—and 
the second act occurs in her delirium. 
All the quandaries of the first act 
come true. Eleanor Gates skilfully 
blends fact with fancy. Thru all the 
restless peopling of the scenes with 
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figments of child imagination, the 
audience is made to feel that over the 
bed in the nursery somewhere in 
reality, a‘ doctor, a father, and a 
mother are struggling to save a little 
life from passing' out. Gwendolyn’s 
questions are all answered here. The 
rich heart, weighted down with 
nursery restrictions when well, es- 
capes into the sunshine of delirium, 
and she madly cavorts into the open, 
doing all those things that, had her 
parents been true to her, she would 
have enjoyed before, despite the fine 
feathers of wealth. 

When the third act arrives, after 
the Poor Little Rich Girl has made 
her mother throw away the bonnet 
containing the social bee, which in 
turn releases her father from the ne- 
cessity of making money all the time, 
the doctor has just pulled the child 
thru the crisis. In the third act, he 
was continually measuring her, and 
giving her hight in temperature 
degrees. Now, he is the family physi- 
cian indeed, prescribing country air, 
association with parents rather than 
isolation in the nursery—and. all the 
other nice things which go to make 
a happy home. And the final tableau 
is Gwendolyn’s dream when she falls 
asleep: A country road in the bright 
summer sun; the’boy of her nursery 
longing, Johnnie Blake, who was al- 
lowed to do anything; a dog; mother 
under a shade umbrella; father with 
fishing tackle; and The Poor Little 
Rich Girl, come into her own. This is 
the play. Into an audience of grown- 
ups, the message sank with a quiet, 
beneficient force, which was delignt- 
ful to notice. Eleanor Gates has done 
something akin to Lewis Carroll— 
something which in the story as told 
in book form, we thought she would 
be unable to do. 

These, then, are the plays sophis- 
ticated New York is going to see— 
rich and poor, young and old. Sedate 
men and settled women cried over 
the death scene of Beth in Little 
Women; we are never so grown-up 
that the sight of A Good Little Devil, 
or of a Poor Little Rich Girl will not 
reach the heart. 

New York City. 














THE BONE OF CONTENTION 
Turkey would rather renew the war than surrender the Mosque of Sultan Selim II in Adrianople. 


The Future of Turkey 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


[Now that the Lesser Powers and the Greater Powers are deliberating on the fate 
of Turkey in Europe, this competent discussion of the condition and prospects of the 
Ottoman Empire as a whole just received from an American schviar in Constantinople 
wil! be of especial interest to our readers.—Eprror. ] 


The conference of London is the 
logical epilog of the decisive battle 
of Lule Burgas, Oct. 29 to 31, when 
the military power and military pres- 
tige of the Turks were irretrievably 
destroyed. The thunder of the Bul- 
garian cannon against the Tchataldja 
lines, which we heard distinctly in 
Constantinople on November 17, was 
only an aftermath to announce to the 
Turks in their own capital how 
sweeping had been the victory. 

As we review the events of the past 
three months, they seem so stupen- 
dous and so far reaching in their re- 
sults, that we are still wondering if 
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we are in a dream. None here is say- 
ing now, “I told you so,” for the most 
enthusiastic admirers of the Balkan 
peoples did not conceive of the rapid 
and astounding series of successes 
which have everywhere met the 
arms of Bulgaria, Servia and Greece. 
We gave the credit to the Turks 
for just one thing, and that was 
their fighting ability. While many be- 
lieved that Bulgaria could put an 
army in the field which would in the 
least hold its own against the Turks, 
where is the man who would have 
prophesied Kirk Kilisse and Lule Bur- 
gas? As for Servia and Greece, in my 
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large circle of friends who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the life and 
resources of these States, I cannot re- 
call one who did not honestly believe 
that the Turks would make “easy 
meat” of the armies of the two 
Crown ‘Princes. We were all doubt- 
ing Thomases here when we heard of 
the Servian victory at Kumanova and 
the Greek bloodless entry into Sa- 
lonika. Why not confess it now? 

The wiseacres are beginning to ask, 
“Will the breakup of the Ottomar 
Empire really come in 1913?” This 
event has often seemed imminent 
since the Austrian Ambassador at 
Constantinople wrote to Vienna in 
1807. “This cannot last much long- 
er!” Living in the days of his great- 
great-grandchildren we are wary of 
setting a date. And yet we do not 
hesitate to declare that if the Turk 
survive this war, which has changed 
him from the Sick Man of Europe to 
the Sick Man of Asia, it will be one 
of the miracles of history. 


The optimist looks at the map, and 
says: “In spite of the appalling loss 
of territory (one-tenth), of revenue 
(three-tenths), of population (one- 
fourth) and of military and naval 
prestige (all), Turkey still retains 


enormous possessions, comprising 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia to the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Red Sea littoral of 
Arabia, Syria and Palestine, with 
tributary rights over Egypt and Cyp- 
rus, Constantinople, the Queen City 
of the world, is still the capital. The 
Star and Crescent waves over Smyr- 
na, Brussa, Konia, Angora, Erzrum, 
Trebizond, Bitlis, Harput, Mosul, 
Bagdad, Aleppo, Adana, Beirut, Da- 
mascus, Jerusalem, Medina and Mec- 
ca. Surely this is an empire.” 

The European press ‘is already 
beginning to speak in this wise: 
“The Turks have now rid themselves 
of one’ more thorn in the flesh—a 
country which has brought them only 
expense, unending strife, and eco- 
nomic and political unrest. It was a 
surgical operation, which hurt for the 
moment, but which will ultimately 
do the patient good. The Turks are 
free now to devote themselves to the 
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development of what is no mean em- 
pire, comprising practically all the 
conquests of Alexander. Let them go 
back to Asia and show us that they 
are a nation fit to live.” 

The arguments of the optimist and 
of the European press look plausible. 
But they do not take into account 
the nature of the Ottoman power and 
the history of its extension over Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria and Ara- 
bia. The Turks are a people who never 
have possessed, and who do not to- 
day possess, the genius of govern- 
ment.. They won their empire by 
knowing. how to fight better than 
their neighbors. Up to the time that 
war became a science of organiza- 
tion and discipline instead of the abil- 
ity to put into the field an unlimited 
supply of men willing to die, Turkey 
could match any nation in Europe. 
During the past hundred years 
they have held their empire thru 
clever diplomacy, which has known 
how to profit by international rival- 
ries abroad and racial and religious 
rivalries at home. Now that “the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire” is 
no longer a fetish of European diplo- 
macy and the Christian “ex-slaves” 
I take this expression from a recent 
issue of a local Turkish newspaper), 
are united, Turkey has had to rely 
upon brute force to maintain her po- 
sition before the world. Since this 
final argument has been lacking, 
what is left? Nothing, as far as Eu- 
rope is concerned. But how about 
Asia? 

When we realize the fact that the 
Ottoman Empire, in its territorial 


- development, has been wholly a Eu- 


ropean power, and that the Turks 
conquered Asia from Europe, and 
not Europe from Asia, there must be 
same misgivings for the future. 
Adrianople, not Brussa, was the first 
real capital of the Turks, and it was 
on the battlefield of. Kossovo that 
their empire was born. It was not 
until after they had _ successfully 
matched their arms against Europe 
that they were able to extend their 
empire into Asia. This follows his- 
torical precedent. 














RESTING ON THEIR ARMS 
The troops camped along the Tchataldja lines are waiting the result of the London Conference. 


Asia Minor has never been success- 
fully held under one scepter unless 
the conquest was made from Europe 
and the seat of power continued to 
remain in Europe. Darius broke the 
power of Croesus, but he could not 
possess the country. But Alexander 
the Great, coming out of Europe, left 
an influence in Asia Minor which 
still remains. The Romans won their 
first great battle in Asia Minor at 
Magnesia, 190 B. C. But their foot- 
hold was not permanent until they 
had destroyed the Macedonians at 
Pydna, 168 B. C. The power of the 
Byzantines in Asia Minor shrank in 
proportion to their successive losses 
in Europe. When they retained in 
Europe only Constantinople, 
Marmora littoral and the peninsula 
of Gallipoli, their dominion in Asia 
extended no farther than the eye 
could see from the dome of Saint 
Sophia! The Seljuk Turks failed 
signally to build up an Anatolian 
Empire with Konia as the capital. 
But their Ottoman kinsman succeed- 
ed by going to Europe first and then 
coming back to conquer. 
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Syria has always been the apan- 
age of Egypt or Mesopotamia. It is 
divided from Asia Minor by the high 
Taurus range and again by the Ama- 


nus. The Ottoman Turks assured 
themselves of the possession of Syria 
by the conquest of Egypt. Napoleon 
and Ibrahim Pasha had no difficulty 
in entering Syria. It was not the 
Turks who turned them back. 

The possession of the Hedjaz and 
the Yemen, with the sacred cities of 
Mecca and Medina, and of the Khali-: 
phate itself, was secured by the 
Turks thru the conquest of Syria and 
Egypt. It was part of the heritage 
of the Abbassides which Sultan 
Selim I. gathered in, The Yemen was 
never really conquered, and has be- 
come practically independent with- 
in the past year. To maintain the 
dominion over the Hedjaz, the’ Turk- 
ish government has built a railway 
upon which it is spending annually 
two and a half million dollars in 
excess of receipts. 

If Turkey had maintained her 
military power and prestige in the 
Balkan war, there might be some 
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hope for the future. If all the racial 
elements in her Asiatic possessions 
were congenial and loyal and sympa- 
thetic, there might be some hope for 
the future. If the Turks possessed 
any administrative ability, or the 
germs of it, there might be some 
hope for the future. If Turkey had 
any financial resources, or any 
means of getting money for econom- 
ic development without continuing 
to sell her independence to foreign 
capitalists, there might be some hope 
for the future. But after the rout 
from Kirk Kilisse, the defeat at 
Kumonova, and the ignominious sur- 
render of Salonika, the Turks are no 
longer the proud dominant race in the 
eyes of the races inhabiting her Asia- 
tic provinces, and over whom they 
have “lorded it” for centuries. The 
Arabs, fanatical Moslems, are begin- 
ning to ask whether the Turkish Sul- 
tan, as Caliph, has shown himself to 
be the “defender of the faith.” Arabs 
Kurds, Druses, Armenians, Greeks 
hate and despise each other, but not 
as much as they hate and despise the 
Turk. The Turks never have shown, 
and never will show, the administra- 
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tive genius necessary to unite the 
races of the Asiatic provinces, to 
construct a genuine constitutional 
form of government, and to develop 
the economic resources of the coun- 
try. There is no money in the Turk- 
ish treasury, and the burden of debt 
is heavier than ever before. If for- 
eign capitalists develop the resources 
of Asiatic Turkey, their quid pro quo 
will amount to what is. practically 
ownership. Woe to the ‘vanquished 
is not as terrible and merciless a cry 
as woe to the penniless! 

This is a gloomy -picture I am 
painting of Turkey’s future, but it 
is a true one. In Asiatic Turkey we 
must be prepared for a separatist 
movement, whose least result will be 
autonomy on the part of the Arabs, 
and a possible extension .of French 
protectorate over Syria. The annex- 
ation by Russia of the provinces in- 
habited mostly by Armenians is 
not an _ impossibilty. Ultimately, 
Germany will have something to say 
about Asia Minor proper and Meso- 
potamia. The Turks, as a ruling race, 
seem doomed to disappear. 

Constantinople. 


A Professional Servant 


An Experience Showing How Even a Housemaid May Find 
Happiness in Her Work 
By Inez A. Godman 


I walked the elm arched roadway 
with lively step and watch in hand. 
These New England cross-country 
trolleys wait for no man, or woman 
either. 

Now, in the South a woman counts 
for more. The conductor comes to 
your seat, takes your parcels, steps 
into the road, lifts your umbrella, 
and helps you down. ; 

Likewise, the motorman sees you 
eoming down the cross road and 
waits most obligingly while the con- 
ductor comes a bit to meet you if you 
are heavily laden. The Southern 
women consider this quite the cor- 


rect thing and would scorn a con- 
ductor who was not enough of a gen- 
tleman to put both himself and the 
company out a bit in order to be of 
service to a lady. 

However, Connecticut is not North 
Carolina and here comes my car. 
sprint up to the corner just as a door- 
way opens and a matronly person 
issues forth to mount the steps be- 
side me. 

Now I have a weakness for ma- 
tronly persons and this one was par- 
ticularly my favorite type; plump, 
ae soft curves and smooth gray 

ir. 
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I care but little for the portly dame 
with molded figure and fluffy hair 
waves. When she sits up straight in 
her long corset, all of my imaginary 
babies spill out of her lap—no, I will 
not call it a lap, it is too stiff and 
slippery ; and it would surely be im- 
possible to cuddle one’s cheek against 
her polka-dot veil. But this person’s 
appearance was most promising and 
we had the front corner of the car 
just for “we two.” Don’t you just love 
the front seats in a cross-country 
trolley? 

Well, I smiled and she returned 
it—such a pleasant twinkle. I was 
flushed and disordered and, of course, 
had to explain my tardy habit acquir- 
ed in the moderate South. She re- 
marked as she helped me adjust my 
bonnet that thrifty New England 
women were sometimes behind also, 
and we were friends for the trip. She 
was bound for the same near-by city 
as myself and so we planned lunch to- 
gether. 

“I am very fond of Shirley’s 
salads,” she said. “There is a flavor 
about them that I cannot acquire at 
home. 

I was a bit surprised, for while she 
was thoroly well dressed there 
were no evidences of wealth about 
her. The little watch was silver and 
her silk gloves were daintily darned. 

“Is not Shirley’s expensive,” I 
asked. 

“A salad with coffee costs no more 
than a dinner elsewhere and it is 
much more of a treat to me than an 
ordinary meal. I get plenty of such 
at home.” 

“Shirley’s it is then,” I agreed. 
“Going to the Library?” for she car- 
ried a book. 

“Yes, we have an unusually good 
village library, but I am especially in- 
terested in cacti and such books as 
this’”—she opened her volume to ex- 
hibit the fine illustrations—“I get 
from the city.” 

She was such an enthusiast on the 
subject that I gave myself the pleas- 
ure of turning the leaves while she 
expatiated thereon. Every few pages 
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she would say “I have that one,” and 
then launch into its history. 

“Have you a greenhouse?” I asked. 

“No, just a southerly bay window.” 

“But how do you find time for it? 
You must have good maids.” 

Such a merry gurgly laugh as bub- 
bled out between her white teeth, 
such a ripply motion as spread over 
her shoulders. 

“Why, I’m a maid myself.” 

I stared. She laughed again. 

“It is not at all necessary for a 
maid to be a slouchy Irish person.” 

“No,” I said, “all maids are not 
slouchy nor all Irish maids either. 
But you! And you came out—” I 
caught myself. 

“Yes, surely. I never lived in a 
house yet where the front door was 
denied me. It all depends upon what 
you are, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know. Please tell me.” 

“Tell you what?” 

“Why, just your condensed history. 
I’m a stranger here. Do such as you 
happen often hereabout? Can I get 
one?” 

Her eyes twinkled. “I’m not at all 
sure that you could keep one.” 

“Tf I had a maid like you she should 
use the front door all she wished,” I 
replied fervently. 

“But maids like me have to be 
made, and I don’t believe you’d do it. 
It’s atmosphere.” 

“But atmosphere won’t do it all.” 

“True, but I don’t believe that the 
atmosphere of your ween would at- 
tract any kind.” 

I sighed. “Please tell me how you 
began.” 

“My father died when I was ten. 
My mother struggled on with her 
three little ones and died when I was 
fourteen. A kind woman then took 
me to be her helper, but after one 
year of it I left to seek more con- 
genial employment. I  floundered 


about for two whole years and nearly 
fell into wickedness when a woman 
of great sense hired me, told me how 
to make a profession of housework, 
called me housekeeper, and allowed 
me—out of work hours—the same 
privileges as her own daughters. 
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Blessed little woman! I was courted 
on her veranda and would have been 
married from her parlor had the 
young man lived.” 

“And are you with her yet?” 

“No, my little Madam has been 
dead many years and I have been in 
three families since.” 

“And do you always find places 
with the necessary atmosphere?” 

“Yes, in country villages. My first 
change took me to a good home with 
a woman who had known me when I 
was with the dear Madam. I remain- 
ed at this place five years and then 
found it necessary to move to another 
town. My first position there did not 
suit me and I soon left. I was idle 
some weeks looking for just the right 
place. People are so accustomed to 
the ordinary servant that to find a 
home is somewhat difficult, but I fin- 


ally went to help a woman tempora- 


rily who was just up from a severe 
confinement. She recognized my abil- 
ity and arranged her household so 
that I was content to remain. I stayed 
with her till she broke up housekeep- 
ing on account of poor health. 

“Then I secured this home.” She 
spoke the word tenderly, “and have 
been there four years. I shall stay as 
long as my strength allows, but I am 
beginning to fail a bit and must look 
out for old age.” 

We were nearing the city and the 
car became too crowded for further 
talk. I accompanied my new friend to 
the bank and saw her deposit $40 to 
an account already over $3000. We 
enjoyed Shirley’s salad together and 
after an hour of quiet in the Library 
I found her most helpful about my 
shopping. 

Then she asked if I would like to 
go with her to look over a house she 
had thoughts of purchasing. Of 
course I did like. On a pleasant street, 
but a few rods from the trolley, was 
a building suitable for a small room- 
ing. house. It was not new, but ap- 
peared in good repair and was priced 
at $5000. 

“T think this will make me a com- 
fortable home for my old age,” she 
said thoughtfully. “These two rooms 
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will be all that I need and the little 
yard.can bé made attractive. The 
rental of the other rooms ought to 
support me.” 

“Would you come now?” 

“No, I have a cousin who will take 
charge for a while. I want to work 
as long as I can and earn enough for 
a southerly bay window.” Her eyes 
twinkled at me. 


“Well,” I said, “there is a fine 
chance for one in this very room.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes.” Then look- 
ed soberly out at the tiny yard. “It 
will be very cramped after my pres- 
ent surroundings, but we must all 
grow old and I shall like to own a 
place.” ; 

We rode back on the same car and 
I ventured some very personal ques- 
tions which she answered freely and 
gladly. 

“No, I would not advise any girl 
to do housework in another woman’s 
home if she could do it in her own. 
I think the best thing any young girl 
can do is to marry if the right op- 
portunity offers; and she should not 
place herself where good opportunity 
cannot offer. The place for a girl to 
receive her courtship is under the 
home roof, of course. If a woman 
takes a young girl to do her house- 
work she should either give her free 
hours for society at home or else give 
her pleasant surroundings and super- 
vision for society under her roof. If 
for any reason a girl does not marry, 
housework is a good profession pro- 
viding she makes a profession of it 
and does no slouch work.” 

“Ah-ah!” said I reminiscently. 
She twinkled again. “You ‘ah-ah’ 
more easily on your side of the case 

than on mine.” 

“Naturally. I know you do fine 
work. It is written all over you.” 

“I know my business,” she replied 
tersely. “I have made a point of 
knowing it, and I do it systematic- 
ally and thoroly. If the mistress 
requires too much of me I tell her 
so.” 

“Do you wash?” 

“No, but I iron.” 

“And cook?” 
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“Yes, and heip with the cleaning, 
and sometimes with the sewing. I do 
no chamber work except in emer- 
gency.” 

“And you have saved enough to 
buy the home?” 

“Yes. In doing housework one has 
but few expenses, and I have saved 
an average of $125 a year.” 

“On what wages?” 

“Usually $4 a week. I had $5 for a 
while but now I would rather take 
less and have less work.” 

“You have some place of your own 
to sit?” 

“Always. I own a good rug, two 
easy chairs, a pretty table, lamp, 
couch, bookshelf and clock. When the 
kitchen is large I make a cozy corner 
there, but in my present home I have 
the bay window end of the dining 
room. However,” she twinkled again, 
“the family are as much in my win- 
dow as I in their parlor.” 

“Well,” said I, “if there were more 
like you the servant problem would 
be solved.” 

“T beg leave to differ. There will be 
plenty like me when the places offer. 
The mistresses are absorbingly self- 
ish. They want the entire time and 
strength of the maid devoted to the 
interests of the mistress. The reason 
the southern women sing the praises 
of the old mammys is that the mam- 
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mys were absorbed in the mistresses’ 
affairs and had no individual life of 
their own. If mistresses ever come to 
realize that the maid has an indi- 
vidual existence and individuality of 
development due to her, the servant 
problem will be solved. Otherwise 
the individual home will be swallowed 
up in the labyrinths of the apartment . 
house.” She gathered up her bundles 
and looked me squarely in the eye. 

“When a refined, intelligent per- 
son lives among those of like char- 
acter they naturally drift into com- 
panionship, and the housekekeper is 
no more a menial than the teacher, 
unless she chooses so to be. If you are 
interested to hear more about my 
cacti come to the Woman’s Club next 
week. It meets at our house.” 

She waved her hand, passed up the 
side yard of her home and stopped to 
pat the cat that came to meet her. 

A feeble old gentleman came from 
the back yard with a basket of 
greens. She laid her bundles on the 
steps, took the basket and slipped her 
hand under his elbow. 

Thus they entered the kitchen door 
together, and his pleasant wavering 
voice floated out joyously— 

“Mother, Mother, Lucy’s home 
again and I smell pineapple in her 
bag ” 


Madison, Conn. 


Peace 


By Preston William Slosson 


Transmute the ancient valor of arrow, pike and sword, 

The virtues.which the weary march and the battlefield afford; 
Courage and faith reblazon for the needful work of peace, 
The common tasks that still remain altho all warfare cease, 

And the daily toll of vigilance demanded by the Lord. 


Peace among sons of Adam; ally ye, all good folk; . 
Revolt in a common effort against a common yoke. 
War to the hilt with nature, conquer from cloud to soil; 
Air and ocean before you lie vanquished by common toil. 
Win freedom as ye did from men by stubborn stroke on stroke. 


But none may strive with nature with sword-blades torn by rust, 
And defeat awaits the army dissevered by mistrust, 
First must we cleanse the nation of greed and hate-born lies, 
And forego unequal favor as a willing sacrifice. 
O God! above all blessings, make Thou our country just! 


New York City. 
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William Vaughn Moody 


My heart could break . 
Of its long searching and its finding not. 


These lines from the “Moon Moth” 
provide the key to the works of 
William Vaughn Moody.* They are 
tragic lines and they open to a tragic 
world of. rich and varied beauty, 
truly, but a world of doubt and pas- 
sionate questioning and of continual 
conflict that saw no prospect of 
peace. In the prose plays-as well as 
the poems and poetic dramas the 
poet paints the same world. The bat- 
tlefield may be the heart of a Prome- 
theus, a Raphael, a Ruth Jordan or a 
Michaelis, but the battle is his own. 
He sees all creation in the light of 
the eternal struggle between the 
things of the spirit amd the things of 
the flesh. This conflict nearly or re- 
motely underlies all poetry ; but 
Moody, unlike other poets, is more 
interested in the theological problem 
involved than in the situations and 
characters he creates to interpret it. 
Much of his work thereby appears 
detached, remote from what to most 
of us is real. For we do not look upon 
the world theologically these days. 
Abstract problems of right and 
wrong have little interest for us, and 
we cannot take very seriously a falli- 
ble Old Testament Jehovah who 
ponders and plans and makes his 
mistakes like a human being. Moody 
evidently did. He was a man of in- 
tense religious feeling, almost a mys- 
tic, and he was born into a world yet 
in its first stupefaction at the revela- 
tions of modern science. His intrepid, 
inquiring mind was manifestly torn 
lifelong by a struggle to reconcile the 
material with the spiritual, - that 

"Poems and Poetic Dramas. Prose Plays. By 


2 volumes, 8vo. Boston: 
1.50 each, 





William Vaughn Moody. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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which he observed with his eye and 
heard with his ear, with that which 
his soul intuitively believed. The 
tragedy of his life lies in that. he 
could not reconcile them, that these 
forces were in their essences irrecon- 
cilable. He strove to serve two mas- 
ters, and to be loyal to both, and by 
both he was rewarded with rest- 
lessness and an unsatisfied heart. 

Moody was, first and last, puzzled 
by the drama of life. He saw the in- 
tense, consuming beauty, but he 
could discern neither the motive nor 
the issue. 

We have heard a voice cry “Wander!” That 
was all we heard it say, 

he sings in the “Road Hymn for the 

Start,” and the same note occurs 

again in “Gloucester .Moors,” and 

again in “Old Pourquoi’: 

Pourquoi? Pourquoi? Yes, that was all! 

Only the darkest cry that haunts 

The tragic corridors of chance— 

Only the bitterest wail flung out 

From worlds that traffic to their mart 

Without a pilot or a chart; 

With “What?” the body of their doubt, 

And “Why?” the quaking heart. 

In “Good Friday Night” we find 
the first expression of the conflict of 
the spirit and the senses in that 
struggle between the Christian and 
Pagan ideals which was to be with 
him until the end. More dramatically 
the idea reappears in “Second Com- 
ing.” In the former poem he had been 
gratefully submissive to the vision of 
the Christ that had appeared to him; 
in this, he is rebellious: 

Yes, I have loved thee—love thee, yes; 

But also—hear’st thou?—also him 
Who out of Ida’s wildernéss 

Over the bright sea-rim, 


With shaken cones and mystic dance, 
To Dirce and her seven waters 

Led on the raving Corybants, 
And lured the Theban daughters 











~WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 


To play on the delirious hills 
Three summer days, three summer nights. 
Where wert thou when these had their wills? 
How liked thee their delights? 


At the end, smitten by the glory of 
the face, he cries, bewildered: 

Hast thou yet more to say that men 

Have heard not and must hear? 
but he cannot forego the tangible 
loveliness of the world. His eyes and 
ears were more sensitive than those 
of. most men to the splendor and 
music of earth. He could not deny 
ultimate reality to what they brought 
to his treasure-house. The parable of 
a certain rich man comes inevitably 
to mind, “And he turned away sadly; 
for he had great possessions.” 

This same wavering between the 
demands of the senses and the de- 
mands of the spirit wrecks The 
Faith Healer. Michaelis serves two 
masters, passion and the healing 
Christ. He comes to grief, and no 
statement on the part of the drama- 
tist that Michaelis’s healing power is 
restored because the woman he loves 
is herself in dire spiritual need can 
persuade us that it is so. No man can 
pursue a human passion and at the 
same time successfully cleanse the 
multitude with the pure fire of his 
faith. The play is psychologically 
wrong. 

Moody’s attempt by process of rea- 
son to reconcile things material with 
thing spiritual and make them dwell 
in harmony together came to no end. 
His poetry will be remembered not 
for its philosophy at all, but for its 
sheer beauty and passionate human- 
ness. Thru love and beauty, indeed, 
he solved, for dazzling instants, the 
very riddle which his philosophy 
could not rede. He brought about the 
only possible conciliation between 
the material and the spiritual in 
those shining passages in which he 
was least conscious of the distressing 
enigma of life, most conscious of its 
beauty, and was able gloriously to 
express in terms of earth that which 
the heavens declared. Here, for in- 
stance—It is Raphael in the Prelude 
to “The Masque of Judgment” who 
speaks: 
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Another night like this would change my 
blood 

To human: the soft tumult of the sea 

Under the moon, the panting of the stars, 

The notes of querulous love from pool and 
clod, 

In earth and air the dreamy under-hum 

Of hived hearts swarming,—such another 
night 

Would quite unsphere me from my angel- 
hood! 


And again: 


O heart of man, how I have loved thee!— 

O dreamer! O desirer! Goer down 

Unto untraveled seas in untried ships! 

O crusher of the unimagined grape 

On unconceivéd lips! 

O player upon a lordly instrument 

No man or god hath had in mind to invent; 

O cunning how to shape 

Effulgent Heaven and scoop out bitter Hell 

From the little shine and saltness of a 
tear. 


There is prodigality of beauty 
thruout the trilogy; beauty of im- 
agery most in the “Masque of 
Judgment”; beauty of importunate, 
unexpected harmonies most in’ “The 
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Fire Bringer’; ‘everywhere the 
beauty of a great spirit straining 
toward the light: 

Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle stay; 

Winged sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; 

Of weariness and fear, 

I made my shouting spear; 

Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 

And swift oncoming doom 

I made a helmet for my head 

And a floating’ plume. 

From the shutting mist of death, 

yrom the failure of the breath, 

I made a bat*le-horn to blow 

Across the vales of overthrow. 

O hearken, love, the battle-horn! 

The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 

O hearken where the echoes bring 

Down the grey, disastrous morn, 

Laughter and rallying! 


“The Death of Eve,” fragmentary 
as it is, has a-simple grandeur that 
neither of the complete members of 
the trilogy with their rather con- 
fusing cosmogony and their not in- 
variably interesting theological dis- 
cussion, possesses. The figure of Eve 
is the most tremendous creation in 
modern English drama. 

How much of Moody’s work will 
survive the relentless scrutiny of pos- 
terity is a question beyond the sur- 
mise of contemporaries. The world 
will treasure what it needs. Whether 
the bulk be large or small is unim- 
portant. We may be sure that future 
Americans will remember Moody 
gratefully as one not unworthy to 
walk in paths first trod by the feet 
of Milton and of Shelley. 

HERMANN HAGEDORN. 


Modern Japan 


Dr. Inazo Nitobe’s The Japanese 
Nation* is a collection of lectures 
which he delivered last year in six 
American universities as exchange 
professor. In his preface the author 
explains that 


the idea of sending public men of note un- 
officially from this country to Japan and 
from m Japan to the United States owes its 





~ eThe “Japanese “Nation. ‘By Inazo Nitobe, A. 
M., Ph.D. LL.D. 8 Volumes. by -4 Aa Map. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.5 
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inception to Mr. Hamilton Holt of New 
York City. When his plan had been devel- 
oped to a certain degree of feasibility, the 
task of carrying it into effect was accepted 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University. 


The intense nationality and pa- 
triotism of Japan, and her freedom 
from foreign imvasions, says Dr. Ni- 
tobe, have been due to the waters sur- 
rounding the five hundred and eigh- 
teen islands. Thus, in his first lecture 
on the East and the West, he speaks 
of two million people engaged in fish- 
ing, and of the lack of live-stock due 
to the discouragement given by Bud- 
dhism and Shinto to the slaughter of 
animals. He mentions baths at a tem- 
perature of 120 Fahrenheit on ac- 
count of atmospheric humidity, four 
earthquakes a day, four hundred and 
thirty mineral springs with medici- 
nal virtues. He tells of an empire cov- 
ering about twenty-eight degrees of 
latitude with a width of from fifty 
to two hundred miles. But highly es- 
sential, if we would know Japan, is 
some appreciation of the Japanese 
flora. Dr. Nitobe names the flower 
of each month: the pine for January; 
the plum, which unfolds its colored 
buds when snow is falling, for Febru- 
ary ; the peach for March; the cherry 
—frequently used for making a bev- 
erage—for April; the wistaria 
(named after Dr. Wistar, who in- 
troduced it into America) for May; 
the iris for June; the morning-glory 
for July; the lotus, corresponding to 
our lilies in religious significance, for 
August; the “seven plants of au- 
tumn” for September; the chrysan- 
themum—its petals for salad and 
leaves and flowers for fritters—for 
October; the maple for November; 
the camellia for December. 

Every country has its myth, its 
history, and its national anniversary. 
According to Dr. Nitobe, the Japan- 
ese book of Genesis is composed of 
Kojiko (records of ancient things), 
Nihongi (chronicles of Japan), and 
Kogashu (ancient records). Corre- 
sponding to our Fourth of July, the 
Eleventh of February—on which day 
sixty-six hundred years ago Jimmu 
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Tenno (the Emperor of Godlike Va- 
lors) ascended the throne—is still 
observed as the anniversary of tie 
foundation of the Empire. 

There is an interesting discussion 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan, the unification of the religion 
and politics, their separation, the in- 
fluence and decline of Buddhism. 
Not less entertaining is the author’s 
narrative of five periods in Japanese 
history—pre-historical, artistic, mili- 
tantly feudal, peacefully feudal, and 
occidentalized or restored. The new 
Japan began with the abolition of 
feudalism in 1871, and the establish- 
ment of a standing army and repre- 
sentative government in 1889. 

In the chapter on Race and Nation- 
al Characteristics the author gives a 
vivid description of the physical 
make-up of the Japanese people. An 
average Japanese, he says, has small 
limbs, short legs and arms, long fin- 
gers light-brown skin, black hair, a 
large head—probably due to the ex- 
tensive consumption of fish—a me- 
dium nose, and a round or long face. 
But Dr. Nitobe forgets to mention 
the almond eyes which also form a 
national characteristic. According to 
the Japanese, a woman of beauty 
possesses “a long, white, slender and 
gracefully curved” neck, a high and 
narrow straight nose, a cherry-hued 
complexion, and a medium stature. 
She should also be “softened by eter- 
nally feminine modesty and _ gentle- 


ness of expression, and heightened 


by faultless refinement and graceful- 
ness of dress and manner.” Dr. Ni- 
tobe says that the Japanese have a 
strong imitative faculty and quick- 
ness of perception. 

According to the writer, the Jap- 
anese conception of religion “begins 
in instinct, gains volume by senti- 
ment, and grows in strength by emo- 
tion.” At present, Shinto, Buddhism 
and Christianity have attained na- 
tional importance, while Confucian- 
ism, Taoism and Mohammedanism 
do not command public attention. 
Shinto, or “the way of the Gods,” the 
religion of the reigning house, has no 
sympathy: with the fall of man, but 
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believes in the inborn purity of the 
human soul. Irrespective of the vari- 
ous religious influences the people, 
says Dr. Nitobe, believe that the 
dead live again somewhere and some- 
how. As a result, the anniversary of 
the dead is observed, and ancestor- 
worship still goes on. Turning from 
Japan to the United States, the 
writer finds that our “kissing-mar- 
gin” is overstepped, and therefore 
unsanitary. He disapproves of the 
exposing of women’s shoulders in the 
ballroom; and “If marriage is divine- 
ly ordained, what sanction has di- 
vorce?” he asks. 

In the chapter on Education Dr. 
Nitobe says that the inception of 
modern education in Japan was due 
to the inspiration received by two 
Japanese statesmen as witnesses of 
an election in San Francisco. When 
the statesmen returned home, they 
urged the government to start edu- 
cational reform, and to educate the 
public in order to keep. pace with the 
Western world in citizenship and 
progress generally. Steadily, from 
that time on, Occidental civilization 
and ideas have been introduced. Dr. 
Nitobe illustrates the success of the 
Japanese colonial policy by the case 
of Formosa, with an area of 14,000 
square miles. He enumerates with 
pride such work as the extermination 
of brigands, abolition of opium-smok- 
ing, extinction of malaria by means 
of sanitation, and‘ the picturesquely 
scientific subjugation of head hunt- 
ers. Finally, he generously praises 
the part of the United States in the 
upbuilding of the Empire of the Ris- 
ing Sun. 

Dr. Nitobe has done his duty to his 
country and to the United States 
most creditably. His book is the best 
brief interpretation of modern Japan 
yet publisht. 





Notable selections from the writings of 
Rev. Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, which make 


‘prominent the notes of comfort, encourage- 


ment and sympathy, have been brought to- 
gether by Mrs. Winthrop C. Knowles and 
publisht in a volume entitled Sunshine on 
Life’s Way. (Dutton; $1.25). 
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Chicago’s Beginnings 


Most of our earlier western towns 
have grown from settlements near 
carefully located military posts. 
Hence behind the brief history of 
Chicago runs the briefer but tragic 
tale of Fort Dearborn, its foster-pa- 
rent. The former mouth of the Chi- 
cago river, burden-bearer of sewage, 
whose reversed flow is now away 
from the source of its acquired foul- 
ness, was immemorially a rendezvous 
of the aborigines, presumably for 
council, certainly for barter. The 
Illinois clan (not altogether exter- 
minated by the Iroquois in 1770) and 
Ottawas, Chippewas, some Winneba- 
goes and Miamis, and above all Pota- 
watamies, prairie Indians and woods 
Indians, frequented those waters in 
succession and together. For an in- 
determinate period, reaching back 
into the French régime which ceased 
in 1763, traders of white and mixed 
blood had cabins near the river’s 
mouth; and because the Indians could 
easily be met there, a small garrison 
was established hard by in 1803. The 
“Fort” was a double stockade, whose 
lines converged on two diagonally 
opposite two-story, block-house bas- 
tions. On the seventh of August, 1812, 
orders came from General Hull to 
evacuate Fort Dearborn. These were 
explicit, presented no alternative, and 
were carried out to the letter. The 
command, four officers, sixty-six sol- 
diers, and twenty-seven women and 
children, started to march to Fort 
Wayne with a Potawatamie escort on 
the fifteenth of that month. Within 
an hour their own Potawatamies at- 
tacked them, and under conditions of 
peculiar atrocity killed at least two- 
thirds of the party. The site is 
marked by a monument at the foot of 
Eighteenth Street in Chicago. 

What has here been condensed, and 
more, is detailed in this little contri- 
bution to local history, which, not- 
withstanding occasional repetitions 
and a somewhat rambling style, is 
quite worth reading.* The writer 





*The Story of Old Fort Dearborn. By J. Sey- 
mour Currey. 8vo., pp. 174. Eleven illustrations. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 
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makes a plausible effort to establish 
the wild onion (allium cernuum) 
“chi-kaug-ong,”’ as sponsor for Chi- 
cago, instead of the better known and 
still less attractive derivation. As a 
contribution to the theme, ‘however, 
it may be said that an intelligent In- 
dian friend of the reviewer, a Miami 
who had been adopted by the Shaw- 
nees, told him, without prompting, 
more than fifty years ago, that Chi- 
cago meant mephitis mephitica, using 
the vernacular. The real hero of this 
narrative is the Trader, John Kinzie, 
a corrupt diminutive of Mackenzie. 
He was a friend of the red man and 
of the white, and his courage, intel- 
ligence, and forceful character have 
made him the pioneer representative 
of the Chicago type. He should be 
canonized as that town’s patron saint. 
A considerable posterity, adorned on 
one side with beauty and vivacity, 


_and equipped with vigor on the other, 


have been a credit to his blood.. 


Woman Tomorrow 


The author of Woman and Tomor- 
row} states that any discussion of 
feminism should be stimulating—as 
his own book certainly is. With many 
of its suggestions the rank and file of 
feminists will not agree; with the re- 
stricted conception of woman as an 
industrial worker, for example. Cer- 
tainly we disagree with Mr. George’s 
opposition to co-education—which he 
views as a destroyer of the mystery of 
sex, quite as if the passion he con- 
ceives of so finely did not create its 
own mystery, and the mystery of sex 
needed to be institutionalized. 

In discussing child-bearing Mr. 
George is as obsessed as the Austra- 
lian black fellow or continental Euro- 
pean by the need of shielding these 
same mystetries. “Offspring,” he 


-writes, “should be natural and acci- 


dental, not intentional”—an opinion 
held, we suspect, by no woman who 
has borne more than one child, and 
thinks for herself. 

But, after all, despite taboos, sex 
is not the fragile thing it seems to 


+Woman and Tomorrow. By W. L. George. 
London: Herbert Jenkins, Ltd. 
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appear to Mr. George and the profes- 
sional directors of sex with whom he 
consorts—only momentarily let us 
hasten to add. To transform the world 
into anything like Mr. George’s 
vision of it, sex needs freedom, not 
the apprehensive care it has always 
got. But this is merely saying what in 
general Mr. George himself says, and 
much better. 

As for the case as a whole of the 
“new new-woman,” Mr. George states 
it with the utmost sincerity, refusing 
either to be side-tracked by the irrele- 
vancies of the past or to be tempted 
into setting a rigid frame for the 
future. Feminism he defines as a state 
of mind. Hence feminism is “infinitely 
more greedy than suffragism.” “Fem- 
inist action is directed against atti- 
tudes rather than against situations; 
its desire is to abolish in men a state 
of mind which it considers evil, sui- 
cidal, and cruel.... We want a 


mental recognition of status... . 
It is not what women may do that 


matters, but the taking for granted of 
what they may do.” Speaking more 
concretely, “we do not think it ma- 
terial that girls should learn engineer- 
ing, but we do wish to attain a social 
condition where no one will be sur- 
prised because they learn engineer- 
ing.’ 


Washington and Lincoln 


Mr. Robert W. McLaughlin essays the 
task of comparing the two great Presi- 
dents, Washington and Lincoln, both as 
men and as administrators (Putnam). As 
a background for his two figures he pic- 
tures in considerable detail five critical 
periods in the nation’s life—those of 1765, 
1776, 1787, 1830 and 1861. Both in the 
science of government and in the actual 
work of government Lincoln is rated far 
above Washington. The problem of the ex- 
ercise of power thru government is one 
with which both had to deal thru weary 
years. Both exercised administrative power 
with prudence, charity and an essential 
goodness of nature. Both looked upon 
power through law as derived from. the 
people; but whereas Washington saw the 
people in the law, Lincoln saw the law in 
the people. One was aristocratic in temper 
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of mind, the other democratic; one was con- 
ventional, the other unconventional. The 
two presidents were, however, of an equal 
simplicity and sincerity. Lincoln’s mastery 
of men was greater than Washington’s, 
and far greater yet was his mastery of 
language. His thought clothed itself in the 
inevitable phrase, individual and distinc- 
tive, whereas Washington’s language, even 
when his own and not that of his minis- 
ters, is unmarked by any special charac- 
teristic. Both men grew. by contact with 
responsibility. Yet with the one there was 
distinct reaction from the extreme democ- 
racy of 1776 to the qualified republicanism 
of 1787 and later, while with the other 
there was a progressive broadening and 
deepening of faith in democracy till the last 
hour. There is nothing of striking novelty 
in the work. It deals largely with the ob- 
vious. Yet it is a sincere and painstaking 
study, and will help to a better understand- 
ing of the resemblances and contrasts be- 
tween our two foremost Presidents. The 
work is illustrated with portraits. 


Literary Notes 


A small volume well stored with workable 
plans and methods for organizing and sus- 
taining The Ideal Adult Class in the Sunday 
School (Pilgrim Press, 50 cents) has been 
prepared by that experienced — Mr. 
Amos R. Wells. 


A commendable feature of The Riverdale 
Hymn Book (Revell, $1.25), edited by Rev. 
Ira S. Dodd and Prof. Lindsay B. Longacre, 
is the inclusion of an unusually large num- 
ber of hymns, giving expression to the social 
impulse and ideal. 


Mr. Herbert Kaufman treats his readers 
to a bit of wholesome, practical philosophy, 
served in a pithy style, as he tries to spur 
them on by rebuke and caustic comment to 
Do Something! Be Something! (vVoran, 75 
cents). 


Mrs. Grace Duffield Goodwin’s little book 
Anti-Suffrage is perhaps as good an argu- 
ment as can be made for a bad cause. The 
reader’s impression will be in favor of the 
author if not of her conclusions. Sometimes 
one is startled as when, in the chapter the 
four classes that menace, we read of South- 
ern States “where the negroes, number five 
to one or ten to one.” We know no such 
States. The account given of the actual 
workings of woman suffrage in the States 
that have had it longest is altogether mis- 
leading. (Duffield, 50 cents.) 
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The Mission of Victoria Wilhelmina, by 
Jeanne Bartholow Magoun, is a plain and 
convincing record of the lessons a country 
girl learns in the city (Huebsch, $1). 


John J. MacFarlane, librarian and sta- 
tistican of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, has prepared a handbook of Man- 
ufacturing in Philadelphia, 1683-1912, with 
illustrations. (Pp. 97, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum.) 


A sugar-plum book to be nibbled in the 
intervals of serious reading is The Melting 
of Molly, by Maria Thompson Daviess 
(Bobbs, $1): the melting being both figura- 
tive and literal, since the fascinating widow 
has grown too plump. 


The author of Keeping up with Lizzie 
again attacks pseudo-fashionable extrava- 
gance in Charge It—where Mr. Irving 
Bacheller’s admonitions are pungently ex- 
prest by Mr. Socrates Potter, self-described 
as “an honest lawyer.” (Harper, $1.) 


In The Problem of Religion (Pilgrim 
Press, $1.25) Prof. E. C. Wilm gives a pop- 
ular but well reasoned justification of 
religion on both its philosophical and its 
practical sides. The book is the outcome of 
wide reading and clear thinking and reveals 
an attractive individuality of expression. 


Dr. R. J. Campbell has published a num- 
ber of the sermons he delivered during his 
recent visit to our country, giving the vol- 
ume the title of the first sermon, The Lad- 
der of Christ (Pilgrim Press, $1.25). His 
mystical fervor and passion for truth are 
everywhere apparent. 


Few of the women who have sat in the 
seat of the mayor, in western towns, have 
played at one time the role of chief execu- 
tive and young mother. Maria Thompson 
Davies has such a person as this for the 
heroine of her inoffensively humorous tale, 
Elected Mother. (Bobbs.) 


Dr. John Clifford, England’s most noted 
“passive resister,” has been preaching for 
more than fifty years in a great London 
parish, and it is significant of the character 
of his ministry and of his -confidence in 
future progress that his new volume of ser- 
mons is entitled The Gospel of Gladness, 
and Its Meaning for Us. (Scribner.) 


The methods of administration, avenues 
of service and changes in the personnel of 
the workers of a large city church may be 
seen in detail in the illustrated semi-centen- 
nial volume containing the History of the 
Parish of the Incarnation, New York City, 
written by J. Newton Perkins and published 
through the Howard Press of Poughkeepsie 





by the senior warden of the church, Francis 
Lynde Stetson. 


The difficulties in conveying to the young 
adequate instruction about sex matters are 
only equaled by the calamitous results 
which often follow neglect. The little vol- 
ume on Sex Education (Duffield, $1), by 
Dr. Ira S. Wile, is well calculated both to 


remove the former and to avoid the latter: 
The language is untechnical and the pre- 


sentation judicious. 


The two latest volumes in the expository 
series on The Great Texts of the Bible 
(Scribner, $3 per volume) contain homiletic 
materials on selected passages in St. John 
XIII-XXI and James to Jude. The uniform 
excellence of these extracts, used to inter- 
pret and illustrate a wide range of Scrip- 
ture, reveals not only the high standard of 
the editor, Dr. James Hastings, but also the 
wealth of first class sermonic materials pro- 
duced in recent years. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
“ birth of David Livingstone (Macmillan; 50 
cents) falls on March 19th of this year. 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M. P., has done 
well to record anew the life and labors of 
the great explorer, scientist and mission- 
ary. His vigorous style is well adapted to 
the portrayal of a life so full of activity 
and courageous undertaking as that of 
Livingstone, and the Standard Library re- 
ceives a valuable addition in this interesting 
book. 


Mr. John Bigelow late in life wrote for 
his inner circle of friends an interesting and 
characteristic account of his conversion to 
Swedenborgianism when in his young man- 
hood he began to doubt the tenets of his in- 
herited faith and question the inspiration 
and authority of Scripture. Just before his 
death he consented to have this published 
in the hope that it might influence others to 
find greater satisfaction in The Bible That 
Was Lost and Found (New Church Board; 
$1.) The narrative is full of enthusiasm for 
the New Church, of which Mr. Bigelow re- 
mained a devoted adherent until his death. 
The book is edited by Dr. Julian K. Smyth. 


Since the Revised Version of the Bible has 
not been generally adopted in England, 
many English scholars have felt that at 
least the erroneous and obscure passages of 
the Authorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment should be corrected. This sentiment 
has found expression in a memorial to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the appoint- 
ment of a revision committee, and in the 
publication of The Epistle to the Hebrews 
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(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.) by 
“Two Clerks,” as a specimen of the con- 
servative revision they hope to secure. This 
example is certainly worthy of high com- 
méndation. 


There is a perennial fascination attached 
to thé lives of great preachers who have in 
. Varying measure stirred and moulded the 
ftligious forces of their time. To uncover 
the mystery of their sway over multitudes 
of lives is a task that ever allures and com- 
monly eludes the student of religious his- 
tory. A worthy and interesting attempt to 
reveal some of the constituent elements of 
this almost magic power is found in Pro- 
fessor A. H. Currier’s biographical studies 
of Nine Great Preachers (Pilgrim Press; 
$1.50) ranging from Chrysostom and Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux to Alexander McClaren, 
Beecher and Brooks. 


Those who have been entertained by 
Edward Hutton’s previous books on Italy 
will welcome his new volume on The Cities 
of Lombardy (Macmillan, $2), which in 
both text and illustrations reproduces the 
delight and charm experienced by every re- 
ceptive traveler who visits the lakes, val- 
leys and mountain slopes of ancient Cis- 
alpine Gaul. Art, history and natural 
scenery furnish most pliant materials for 
expressing the genius and beauty of this at- 
tractive section of Italy. The illustrations 
in color, by Maxwell Armfield, are not only 
in harmony with the literary flavor of the 
text, but also suggest in their subdued 
tones the illusive spell of the country itself. 


From scraps of direct and indirect evi- 
dence that he has collected, Prof. Adolf 
Harnack concludes that private Bible Read- 
in in the Early Church (Putnam), was 
common and unrestricted. The establish- 
ment of this fact, Dr. Harnack contends, 
not only destroys the groundwork of the 
Catholic view, that the organized church 
has always administered the Bible as a 
trust, but also proves that the religion of 
the early church was in no true sense a 
mystery-religion, to whatever extent it may 
have become such in its accessories. The 
church first dealt with the regulations of 
private Bible reading in the second millen- 
ium and the Reformation, judged by the 
standard of antiquity, finds justification in 
its restoration of the Bible to the people. 


Is it not time that someone uncovered 
the pitfalls that await the unwary in their 
pursuit of this return-to-nature cult? In 
The Journal of a Country Woman, by 
Emma Winner Rogers (Eaton & Main, 
$1.25), we again have a study of how to be 
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happy in the country house which the city 
income supports. It is a pleasant record 
of a city woman who makes the old family 
homestead, whence its inmates had gone 
forth, as Bunty’s brother puts it, to see 
“life”. again, the dwelling place of rest 
and the retreat after city winters. As well 
as the record of health and joy her own 
family gained, there is a pleasant spirit of 
neighborliness, an effort to build up native 
industries and revive the fast disappearing 
household crafts. But, Mrs. Rogers glosses 
over disappointments and failures and has — 
little of helpful suggestion. 


In Creature Songs Louise Ayres Garnett 
has written a clever collection of songs for 
children. By this is meant that she has 
written songs the words of which are of 
great interest, and the music of the kind 
which appeals directly to children, when 
sung to them. In this series the author and 
composer has presented the distinctive 
characteristics of the more familiar ani- 
mals, in songs to be sung by the child’s 
mother. There is but one fault to be noted 
about this work: only one mother or 
sister out of a hundred will be able to 
sing it. The songs have a compass from 
low B flat to high F, or one octave and a 
half, whereas the average voice can only 
be expected to reach from low D to high E 
flat or E natural. It is this one fault which 
is likely to mar the success of an otherwise 
well-nigh perfect work. The songs are very 
cleverly illustrated by Peter Newell (New 
York: Oliver Ditson, $1.25). 


What to Read on Business (New York: 
Business Book Bureau) is a bibliography of 
recent publications on business topics ar- 
ranged in three main groups. Group om 
covers such subjects as the principles of 
business, efficient management, advertising 
and selling, and includes a list of reference 
books. Group two covers books on finance, 
credit, foreign exchange, insurance, etc. 
Group three covers topics related to ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, auditing, and cost- 
keeping. This is the first attempt that has 
been made to bring together a list of books 
in a field of book-making which is relatively 
new. The introductory statement in the 
book, written by George B. Hotchkiss, of 
New York University, declares that not five 
per cent of the books mentioned in the list 
were in existence at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. There are several hun- 
dred titles in the bibliography, and the book 
contains an index by titles and by authors. 
It makes a useful guide to a new field of 
“literature.” 
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Plain Living Twenty-six Minutes 
from Broadway 


Last week we spent six dollars and forty 
cents for food, oil and wood. That included 


the two dollars for Saturday and Sunday 


supplies. Two of us were at home that week. 
On Saturday two more came and on Sunday 
a guest. Our dining table that day was very 
brave with a pretty centerpiece and a vase 
of roses. Before the host sat a smoking dish 
of creamed codfish garnished with parsley. 
At one side were nice sweet baked potatoes; 
at the other side boiled white ones. At each 
plate was a dish of red kidney beans fresh 
from a fifteen cent can, On the table were 
celery and bread and butter—plenty of it. 
For dessert were rich baked apples with 
whipped cream and one half pound of pound 
cake on a dainty napkin. Everyone looked 
happy and physically fit: and that was an 
unusually sumptuous dinner. 

When it was cleared away we talked of 
business and of what we had read; of men 
who had lectured and of political issues. 
We got out the guitar and sang; and while 
we were singing bits of the music great men 
had made we each dreamed dreams; and 
they were the dreams we could not lightly 
tell each other. 

All this is to remind the “high cost of 
living” people that there must be millions 
of homes like ours where, in spite of the 
high cost, boys are growing up into men, 
where there exists fine health and aspira- 
tions, and where one can find fun and real 
comfort and happiness. 

Since the world began for two of us there 
have never been more than twelve dollars a 
week for the running expenses of the home; 
and often, oh, very often, there have been 
much less. In the last few years the rent 
has been paid by one boy, who has done - 
that for his board; and last year that same 
boy bought the coal, which in the longest 
season does not amount to more than four 
tons. We get into debt a little, but not 
water 1 SO; and out of that twelve dol- 
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lars we pay the laundress and laundry bills, 
the ice, gas, woman who works by the hour, 
and we buy the toilet supplies and station- 
ery and the thousand and one things that a 
house and family need, beside, of course, 
the food. Oh, believe me, twelve dollars a 
week is a fortune—if you get it right along. 

The boys have earned their own clothing 
for years—since they were twelve perhaps; 
and the mother—well, she somehow keeps 
clothed and is just mother. The father goes 
without, too. Of course, there are no theater 
tickets, no concerts, rarely a lecture, no de- 
lightful trips to wonderful restaurants, or 
tea rooms, no evenings with jolly crowds, no 
entertaining at home, no social calls, no 
church or church work and not often a 
street car ride. Perhaps six times a year a 
friend sits at our table. You could count the 
calls made upon us within the year upon the 
fingers of one hand. Starved mentally and . 
physically? No, we are not. We have books, 
and we want to do things and be things. 
One boy is earning his way in one of our 
three largest universities and is carrying all 
the subjects the university law will allow. 
He is big and handsome and as true as steel. 
One boy is finding the news that you must 
have served with your coffee every morn- 
ing. He works all day for his company and 
all night for himself, and already has added 
to his bank account by thinking things out 
with his pen. The mother—is she not try- 
ing to tell you how all these things were 
done? The father, with the blue blood 
spelled in face and hands and bearing, 
plods and plods and keeps everlastingly at 
it like other men who are doing the world’s 
work. 

Back of all this are the books and the 
reading lamp and the evenings at home. Da 
_ you know the pleasant bustle of arranging 
the chair for mother? Of turning the lamp 
just so? Of getting out the old traveling 
rug for the six foot fellow on the floor? Of 
heaping up the cushions for the other six 
footer who is luxuriating on the box seat in 
the corner? Even the hoary old bull dog 





























THE “JAMES McPHERSON” 
A Government Snag Boat Clearing the Channel of the Missouri River 


claims, his accustomed place. After baked 
beans and squash on some dolorous occa- 
sions, who would refuse to dine and wine 
with a certain Mr. Pickwick, for instance, 
with his inimitable servant Sam standing at 
your elbow? 

The beautiful evenings at home. The 
music, fun, and the reading. The smell of 
the hot corn as it tumbles from the popper. 
The plates of delicious fudge and the spicy 
apples! Is not their fragrance like fresh air 
to your nostrils? We sleep with the wind 
blowing thru the house and sometimes with 
the snow or rain on our pillows. Each has 
his, own room and we knock as we enter. 
Each has his own shelf of books. Each eats 
what he wants as nearly as he can. Each 
respects the other’s silence. How can you 
know what is going on in your neighbor’s 
brain? I wish to emphasize the blessed even- 
ings at home and the ready laugh. They are 
almost all that we have had. 

But we are not angels. When the routine 
palls; when economy gets on our nerves; 
when even our individualities grate upon 
each other, we go out in wind and weather 
or under the stars and we have the salt 
smell of the bay, and the rustle of the leaves - 
and the lights of other homes to bring us 
back to our senses. Oh, let me tell you, just 
so long as we can say Home, with the ache 
for it in our hearts, we are saved. With the 
home as the working base we can strive 
toward wonderful things. We can be—what 


can we not be? It grips the throat and burns 
the eyes to think of it. 

I grant that it is a dreadful thing to be 
able to satisfy your luxury loving senses 
only by getting the dust out of the corners 
with a knife; and by polishing up the 
shabby furniture till your arms ache. To 
satisfy your sense of beauty only by a cheap 
cushion cover or a splotch of fresh color 
here or there. To adorn your poor body, 
which you must love and adorn till you die, 
(Oh, the pity of it!) just by extra cleanli- 
ness and a poor little waist and skirt. These 
sad things are almost unbearable, most un- 
believable. But I am certain sure millions 
of people are living thru them—making 
the best of them. Divorce, billion dollar ali- 
mony, the Great White Way, the latest in 
furs and suits, joy riders and deaths, the 
soft notes of our dearest baritone—that are 
like drops of brown liquor to our senses— 
all these are merely a part of our modern 
Arabian Nights’ tales. But out there a little 
way beyond the glare of your circle of light 
are thousands of still places where lamps 
are shining and where mothers and fathers 
sit with their boys and girls about them, 
drawing them close, wishing big things for 
them, seeing life as it really is. 

RACHEL DAVENPORT. 


Snags 


Why the government’s Missouri River 
snag-boats should have such tremendous 
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strength and almost as great a variety of 
mechanical equipment as a battleship is 
more easily understood after discovering 
what is included in the Missouri definition 
of a “snag.” It is not a sharp-pointed twig 
that rips holes in the side of a canvas duck- 
boat—what the government officially recog- 
nizes as a snag is a piece of driftwood of 
the type shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. This particular snag was obstruct- 
ing the channel in a bend a few miles below 
Kansas City, its roots fast in the river bed, 
its sharp limbs pointing (according to snag 
custom) downstream. A steamer plowing 
its way up-river might have smashed into 
its projecting arms and gone quickly to the 
bottom—sgon afterward to be buried in mud 
like scores of other wrecks. 

One of the three snag-boats that the gov- 
ernment keeps on duty between Kansas 
City and St. Louis discovered the big snag 
in. time, sawed off its limbs and roots to 
make it a little easier to handle, and then 
with the strength of two derricks cast it on 
shore. The “Missouri,” a fine type of the 
modern snag-boat, has thirty-two engines, a 
complete electrical plant and a floating ma- 
chine shop. Two large derricks can lift 
most of the ordinary snags. A _ butting 
beam sometimes is used in dislodging a 
snag from the bottom so that ropes or 
chains may be fastened to it more securely. 
‘A steam saw is useful in slicing some of the 
largest stumps into sections which can be 
more easily lifted. The final resource that 
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never is known to fail is the “Samson.” 
It is a gigantic spool and chain in which the 
links are 2%-inch steel bars. 


Flower Preservation 


Those who have felt dissatisfaction with 
the results obtained from pressing flowers 
between the leaves of a book will be inter- 
ested to learn of a treatment originating in 
Germany whereby many kinds of flowers 
may be dried so as to retain their natural 
form and color and be preserved indefinitely. 
A writer in American Homes & Gardens 
tells us that the flowers should be gathered 
as soon as the blossom has fully opened. 
They must then be dried by suspending 
from the stems head down for a few hours 
in a warm room. A large box of wood or 
tin should be made ready and enough silver 
sand to fill it procured. The sand must be 
washéd a dozen times or so in pure water 
50 as thereby to cleanse it and then heated 
in an oven until it is as hot as one can bear 
to handle it. 

In the meantime a piece of heavy card- 
board should be obtained that will fit into 
the bottom of the box. Thru the bottom of 
the cardboard insert as many long and 
strong steel pins as there are flowers to be 
preserved. On these pins impale the stalks 
of the flowers so that the flowers stand up- 
right above the cardboard in their natural 
position. Now take the warmed sand in a 
pitcher or paper bag and gently let it trickle 
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into the box, but taking care that it spreads 
evenly so that all the flowers may keep 
their vertical position. 

When the sand reaches the level of the 
heads of the flowers the delicate part of the 
operation arrives. Now the petals must be 
arranged in perfect order or else later the 
flower will come out crumpled. When the 
flowers are entirely buried in the sand the 
box should be completely covered to retain 
as much heat as possible and left in a dry 
cupboard for at least two days. If the box 
contains little sand and the heat has mostly 
escaped, the box on the second day may be 
put in a moderately heated oven and re- 
heated, but no great amount of warmth is 
advisable. 

At last the time will come when the sand 
can be poured off. This must be done with 
extreme gentleness, as the flowers by this 
time are in a highly brittle condition. After 
the sand has been removed, the flowers can 
be taken from their steel pins. They will 
then be found to be almost as beautiful and 
as natural as in life and will. be ready for 
permanent preservation. 


Flowers preserved in this way lend them- ~ 


selves especially for house decoration, but 
care should be taken not to expose them to 
the sun light as they are then likely to fade. 

Tho sprigs with leaves attached may be 
dried and preserved in the same way, it is 
found that the intensity of green somewhat 
fades in the operation. But even so, care- 
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fully preserved foliage will be found greatly 
to embellish the dried flowers in decorating 
the home. 


The Hight of Waves 


Almost as old as the sea itself is the 
discussion about the size of waves. Some of 
the recently published investigations of an 
English scientist, Vaughn Cornish, are cals 
culated to diminish the heat of this contro- 
versy, but may, of course, only add fuel to 
it. He is convinced that ship-news reporters 
mis-state the facts in declaring that boats 
often encounter waves 80 or 90 or, at times, 
even 100 feet high. “This hight,” he points 
out, “invariably relates to the altitude above 
the flotation line of the superstructures 
which have been deluged with water. This 
is not, properly speaking, the hight of a 
wave, but merely the hight to which a 
body of water is thrown when a wave 
breaks on board. This increases with the 
speed of the ship, which dips her bows into 
the rising billow in a head sea.” 

Dr. Cornish apparently has no disposition 
to doubt that in storms of “exceptional 
duration as well as of more than ordinary 
severity, such as are not encountered every 
year,” observers have seen waves that sur- 
passed forty-five feet and may have been 
fifty. But “concordant observations,” he 
writes, “indicate that anywhere in the North 
Atlantic with sea-room of from 600 up to 
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certainly 1000 and perhaps 2000 miles the 
hight of the waves during ordinarily 
strong gales is practically constant, being 
not less than forty-three feet.” 

Without being able to testify from per- 
sonal experience to the occurrence of 
“watery peaks” that are on record are 
vastly higher, he adds: “With regard to the 
hight which is momentarily attained by 
peaks of water shooting upwards where 
waves cross, the late Lord Kelvin in- 
formed me that he had measured one sixty 
feet high, and this measurement confirms 
the concordant guesses of several officers 
on North Atlantic liners whom 1 have con- 
sulted on the subject.” 

On the matter of the length of waves, Dr. 
Cornish testifies that he has never seen one 
that appeared to be more than 400 feet. 
The waves of the Pacific, he believes, are 
no higher and no longer than those in the 
Atlantic. 

His information concerning Lake Super- 
jior—where waves supposedly run higher 
than in any other of the chain of Great 
Lakes—is that in “unusually severe storms” 
such as are met with at intervals of several 
years, waves may be encountered, in deep 
water, that have a hight of twenty to 
twenty-five feet and a length of 275 to 325 
feet. 


Morocco Under French Rule 


Now that France has established her au- 
thority in Morocco, and there are no fre- 
quent military incidents to report, the 
American press is silent as to what is 
happening in the protectorate, yet the real 
history of. the French in Morocco is only 
just beginning; the record, that is, of a 
backward nation under the influence of 
one of the most highly civilized. If one may 
accept the view of the Paris Temps, the 
Residence-General is applying itself to the 
development of the country economically, 
socially and politically, while respecting, so 
far as practicable, local laws and customs. 

Before the establishment of the protec- 
torate dispensaries had been opened in 
towns where French consulates existed, as 
also in the centers of the Shawia. These 
are being systematized, and a mobile serv- 
ice has been added, besides secondary dis- 
pensaries wherever there are military posts. 
Already this hospital system has checked 
the pest—which broke out among the Douk- 
kalas, and again at Casablanca. Moreover 
the country is being provided with better 
educational facilities, especially at Casa, 
blanca, where, in October, there were only 
400 students in the French schools. 
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The Moors are endowed with the com- 
mercial instinct more highly than with 
some others, and:the influx of a large num- 
ber of Europeans, soldiers and others, has 
presented an opportunity to which the na- 
tives are not blind. Public works of vari- 
ous kinds are in progress; Casablanca’s 
port facilities have already been improved; 
roads and railways are under construction. 
These are the triumphs-of peace. 


The Democratic King of Spain 


The young King of Spain is not planning 
to visit America, as some newspapers re- 
cently reported, but we doubt not that he 
would enjoy the voyage. Alfonso XIII would 
admire some of our American qualities, 
and would find it easy to accommodate him- 
self to our society. He is, indeed, a highly 
adaptable young man: and nothing reflects 
his likeness to other pleasure-lovers of all 
ages than the fact that he spends much of 
his time “incognito” in Paris. There he es- 
capes some of .the Boredom of Being a 
King (not a bad subject for musical com- 
edy or Mr. Shaw). 

Alfonso’s democratic leanings were 
shown in an uncommon way some weeks 
ago when he called to the Palace at Madrid 
Senor Azcarate, leader of the Republican- 
Socialist Union, and talked with him there 
for an hour, not only about the newly or- 
ganized Institute of Social Reforms pre- 
sided over by Senor Azcarate, but of the 
general political situation. According to the 
political editor of the Paris Temps, who is 
usually accurate in discussions of this kind, 
the King told the Republican leader that he 
held his constitutional powers to be identi- 
cal with those of a republican president; 
that he should in future consult the leaders 
of the anti-dynastic parties as well as the 
monarchists; that he would not oppose such 
liberal policies as religious toleration, edu- 
cational and electoral reforms, and the es- 
tablishment of old age pensions. The young 
King and the Socialist found themselves 
one upon the need of closer relations be- 
tween Spain and the Latin-American re- 
publics. 

The rumor of the trip to the United 
States seems to have found its starting- 
point in Alfonso’s remark that he should 
even like to cross the Atlantic, as his aunt 
the Infanta Isabella did when Argentina 
celebrated its centenary of independence. 
As to Morocco, he confessed that responsi- 
bilities there had made the military burden 
upon Spain relatively too heavy for her 
European position and prosperity. Senor 
Azcarate left the royal palace “as republi- — 
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pathetic than before in his feeling for his 
tactful monarch. 

Alfonso will, it is said, discuss govern- 
mental problems with other leaders of the 
Opposition: Senors Lerron, Iglesias, etc. 
Some students of European politics sug- 
gest that the rallying of moderate Republi- 
cans to the royal standard is now to be 
looked for, and the fusion of royalist ex- 
ftremists and Carlists as an Opposition. 
This is, perhaps, too far-reaching a deduc- 
tion. But the frivolous King of Spain 
seems to be a Spaniard before he is a 
King—a citizen as well as a figure-head. 


Hearing in Halls 


A member of the Franch Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. Castex, has reported to that 
learned organization upon his researches 
into acoustics. He recalls that this science 
was not unknown to Greek and Roman 
architects; he points to their successful 
solution of its problems in the case of the 
Theater of Dionysos at Athens and in that 
of Taormina in Sicily. Vitruvius informs 
us that the ancients placed vases of clay 
or earthenware in the walls of their audi- 
toriums and that these vessels reinforced 
the voices of actors or orators. 


After studying a great number of pub- 
lic halls, Dr. Castex reports that the chief 
obstacles to be overcome are deadness 
(surdité), resonance and echoes. The ma- 
terials used in construction tend to pro- 
duce or counteract these faults. Marble, 
woodwork and glass are resonant materials; 
draperies are absorbent; stone and plaster, 
neutral. As buildings grow old and dry out 
tney tend to improve acoustically. 

Among auditoriums remarkable for their 
acoustics are the ancient Roman theater of 
Orange, in southern France (it is still in 
use); la Scala, the Milanese opera house; 
San Carlo, Naples; the theater of the 
Paris Conservatory. Among churches cele- 
brated acoustically are Saint Peter’s at 
Rome and the cathedral of Bourges. In 
general, it is oblong rooms, without cupolas, 
deep boxes, or highly ornate decoration, 
that most favor sound. But even in the 
best auditorium there are seats from which 
one hears speech or music better than any- 
where else, while “dead spots” are not un- 
known in some theaters: points from which 
it is difficult to follow the clearest diction. 
And some halls are much better for orators 
than for musicians, while in others it is 
just the other way round. 
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The Heredity of Hair Color 


When examined under the microscope 
human hair discloses two kinds of pigment, 
and only two, a reddish yellow and a sepia 
brown. These two colors are independent 
factors in heredity and may occur separate- 
ly or in combination. The yellow seems to 
be a diffuse pigment, but the brown occurs 
in granules or specks. The size and num- 
ber of the granules, as well as the intensity 
of the pigment, vary in differently colored 
hair. The intensity of the yellow pigment 
also varies so as to form different shades of 
red, while a combination of red with brown 
gives some of the more sober shades of red 
hair. When the brown pigment is intense 
it forms black, and if red be present in sueh 
cases it is completely covered. 


Red hair is best seen when brown is ab- 
sent, and when two bright, red-haired peo- 
ple marry all their children will have red 
hair, for there will be no brown pigment to 
cover it over. On the other hand, when a 
black or very dark brown-haired person of 
unmixed origin marries another with red 
hair, none of the children will have red hair, 
but if the dark-haired parent in such a 
union has red hair in his ancestry, then half 


. of the children will have red hair. When 


there is red hair in the immediate ancestry 
of both parents, altho both may have dark 
hair, then a few of the children—three- 
sixteenths in the long run—will have red 
hair. 


In the blond-to-black series we find that 
the intensity of the hair color in the off- 
spring does not exceed that of the darker 
parent. Thus two blond-haired parents have 
only blond-haired children. The parents can- 
not transmit what they themselves lack. 
When one parent has flaxen hair and the 
other light brown, then 50 per cent of the 
children will have hair of a light brown 
shade. When one parent has dark brown 
or black hair and the other light brown 
then about half of the children will have 
dark and half light brown hair, that is to 
say, half in a population of some size. In a 
family of only two children it would be pos- 
sible to have one dark and one light-haired 
child, but this would be a very rare chance 
indeed. The collection and interpretation of 
statistics of hair color are complicated by 
the’ fact that the hair of the young is 
frequently much lighter than in adult 
life, while the hair of the adult, when 
mixed with gray, is not infrequently re- 
ported as of a lighter shade than it really 
possesses. 


GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT. 

















THE PROPOSED NORTH RIVER BRIDGE 


This bridge, as planned, will have a total length of 7.340 feet, including anchorages, with a single 
span of 3,100 feet, over the Hudson River. 


The Hudson River Bridge 


The North River Bridge to connect New 
York City and the Jersey shore was con- 
ceived and demonstrated feasible from an 
engineering standpoint some twenty years 
ago by Hon. Gustav Lindenthal, formerly 
Bridge Commissioner, and now building the 
world’s greatest railroad bridge, the Hell 
Gate Arch Bridge. 

The great cost including terminals of 
something like 100 million dollars has al- 
ways been the deterrent factor, but now the 
growth of the city’s traffic and the demand 
for more economical and efficient freight 
handling and use of dockage facilities. has 
reached such a point that Mr. Lindenthal’s 
project has become financially’ possible. 

The matter is now up before Congress 
for an extension of charter. As soon as the 
desired extension is obtained the combina- 
tion of the railroads, public service corpora- 
tions and counties whose real estate by the 
construction of this bridge will jump from 
farm land to city lot prices, has progressed 
sufficiently far to insure its construction. 

The bridge will cross the Hudson River in 
one great span twice the length of the 
Brooklyn bridge and at a height to permit 
thelargest vessels topass beneath. There will 
be tracks for through passenger traffic, for 
suburban passenger traffic, for through 
freight and for local freight, as well as for 
surface and elevated railroads. A promenade 
will be one of its features and ample road- 
way for the use of trucks and automobiles. 
The automobile traffic alone will be one of 
the most noted, though not financially im- 
portant, factors of the bridge, as the thou- 
sands of car owners who are practically de- 
prived of the pleasures of Jersey roads. 


A Live School Under the Live Oaks 


The influence of climate on architecture 
is nowhere better illustrated in this coun- 
try than by the old California missions. 
Built by men used to sister climes of sun- 
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shine, they fit into their Southern setting 
as deftly as tho the handiwork of some 
great Cellini. Low-browed, majestic with 
the simplicity of strength, and mellow with 
sunshine, such structures as the old church 
of San Juan Captistrano or the mission at 
Santa Barbara, relieved against the soft 
slopes of the Sierra Madre Mountains and 
shaded with live oaks, furnish the richest 
architectural heritage that the country 
possesses. It is curious to note that the 
very best practical fact of the absence of 
snow is what allows these buildings, like 
those in Southern Spain, to nestle so 
gracefully close to the ground, as tho they 
had grown there. They do not need to be 
stilted up above thaw. 

In designing the group of new buildings 
for Throop Institute at Pasadena, the 
architects have invested this legacy of 
Spanish art in the interests of education 
with rare skill. The cold Gothic form would 
be as much out of place here as an Eskimo. 
Low-browed long structures with neutral, 
red-tiled roofs, connected by means of long 
spans of airy sunlit arcade, and ornamented 
with a central crown of Spanish Renais- 
sance—the Administration Building shown 
in the picture—this is the sort of inspira- 
tion that stamps an architect as an artist. 

It is an old form applied to modern con- 
struction. All the material is heavily re- 
inforced concrete, costing about 25 cents a 
cubic foot, of which there are 800,000 in 
the central building here shown. The aim 
has been to link utility with beauty. For 
example, a dome was necessary to lift this 
central coronet above its surrounding set- 
ting of plain mission structures, but the 
dome is justified by its employment as a 
reference library, the library application | 
having been suggested by the Radcliffe, 
Camera at Oxford. The campus gets im; , 
mediate “atmosphere” from forty great: 
live oaks, among which the buildings are all, 
to oe grouped without the destructiom of a): 
tree. 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING 


The Institute sets applied sciences at the 
center of its curriculum, but surrounds 
these with a border of essential humanities. 
Architecturally, this emphasis is expressed 
by Alexander Stirling Calden’s heroic fig- 
ures of the Humanities, grouped with En- 
ergy and Science over the archways of the 
main building. But the Institute thinks that 
some cultural studies are most practical 
and needful. It believes that the English 
language is the chief tool in the engineer’s 
kit; and requires four years’ study of it, 
instead of the one-year requirement of most 
engineering courses elsewhere.. It believes 
that the young engineer must also know at 
least one continental language, besides 
American history and civics and business 
law. It believes that his first object should 
be serviceable citizenship, and that in this 
direction he has an unusual chance—as a 
civic engineer, if you please. It has no elec- 
tives, but many “prescriptives,” appointed 
according to individual talents or needs. It 
has one instructor for every group of three 
students, and gives much attention to re- 
search. It requires fifteen units for admis- 
sion and four years of hard work for grad- 
uation. It is not a place for boys to play, 
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but for men to work in. Half of the stu- 
dents earn their own way, largely thru 
a co-operative arrangement with the city of 
Pasadena, where they are employed dur- 
ing certain hours in the public works, such 
as lighting. Their wage is based on effici- 
ency; it is neither more nor less than they 
earn. The best of them are rewarded with 
travel scholarships, for Throop believes in 
the educative value of travel, sending its 
brightest men to “the East” and to Europe 
every summer. 


What Congress Is Doing 


The Senate has passed by a vote of 47 
to 23 (one more than the required two- 
thirds) a resolution submitting to the 
States a Constitutional amendment making 
the Presidential term six years and forbid- 
ding the re-election of a President. Passage 
of it in the House is expected. Approval by 
three-fourths of the States would exclude 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson. 
If ratified before the end of Mr. Wilson’s 
term of four years it would add two years 
to his term. During the three days’ debate 
it appeared to be the opinion of Mr. Roose- 





A LIVE COLLEGE UNDER A LIVE OAK 
The new Administration Building of the Throop Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, California, 
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velt’s friends that the resolution was aimed 
at him. For it 28 Democrats and 19 Republi- 
cans voted; in the negative were 19 Republi- 
cans, 3 Progressives and 1 Democrat. In 
the course of the proceedings 10 Senators 
voted for Mr. Bristow’s amendment per- 
mitting the recall of a President at any 
biennial Congressional election. A resolu- 
tion for an amendment providing for the 
nomination of Presidential candidates at 
primaries and for direct election by the 
people was lost by a vote of 32 to 35. 
Tariff hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee have come to an end. A 
Democratic caucus will decide whether re- 
vision shall be undertaken by separate 
schedules or in one comprehensive bill. Only 
one more State is needed for final ratifica- 
tion of the income tax amendment, and this 
State will be obtained within a short time. 
Expecting ratification, the Democrats will 
prepare a bill for an income tax, to yield 
about $100,000,000 of annual revenue. 
Senators Tillman, of South Carolina; 
Fall, of New Mexico, and Warren, of 
Wyoming, have been re-elected. Other elec- 
tions last week were as follows: William 
Hughes, Democrat, in New Jersey; W. P. 
Thompson, Democrat, Kansas; Morris Shep- 
pard, Democrat, Texas; Key Pittman, 
Democrat, Nevada; Willard Saulsbury, 
Democrat, Delaware. The Democratic party 
will surely have a majority of one in the 
new Senate and this majority may be in- 
creased to two or three. 


Pebbles 


Stude—Don’t you ever sweep under the 
carpet? 

Janitor—Yassuh; I always sweeps every- 
thing under the carpet. —Yale Record. 


“What has become of Miss Snooks? She 
was going in for theosophy when I saw 
her last.” 

“She married a restaurant man and is 
studying dishpantheism.”—Judge. 


Johnnie—I wish I could be Tommy Jones. 

Mother—Why? You are stronger than 
he is, you have a better home, more toys, 
and more pocket money. 

Johnnie—Yes, I know; but he can wiggle 


Binks—I certainly admire the inventor 
of the steam engine. 
Jinks—Man of iron constitution, eh? 
Binks—No; man of great engineuity, 
see? ; 
Jinks—Watt’s his 
Tiger. 


name?—Princeton 
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One Day More.—She—But will you love 
me in cold December as you do in balmy 
June? 

He—More, darling! 

She—More? 

He—Sure! There’s one more day in De- 
cember.—Pelican. 


The difference between (1) a gardener, 
(2) a billiard player, (3) a gentleman and 
(4) a exton, is: the first minds his peas; 
the second minds his cues; the third minds 
his p’s and q’s, and the fourth minds his 
keys and pews. Now, ‘Reginald Von Hoten- 
berg, strike if you dare!—Punch Bowl. 


“Casey,” said Pat, “how do yez tell th’ 
age of a tu-u-rkey?” 

“Oi can always tell by the teeth,” said 
Casey. 

“By the teeth!” exclaimed Pat. 
tu-u-rkey has no teeth.” 

“No,” admitted Casey, “but Oi have.”— 
London Oninion. 


“But a 


Lecturer—All statistics prove that the 
blonde woman is more difficult to get along 
with than the brunette. 

Astonished Man in the Audience (start- 
ing up)—Are you certain of that fact? 

Lecturer—It is a fact. 

Astonished Man—Then I believe my 
wife’s black hair is dyed.—London Opinion. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK. 
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In the Realm of Insurance 
. By W. E. Underwood 











The Standard Fire Insurance Policy 


In a message to the New York Legisla- 
ture, commending to the consideration of 
that body a proposal to amend the standard 
fire insurance policy, Governor Sulzer ob- 
serves: “The provisions of the policy 
should be made so simple, so short, and so 
clear that the rights of both are apparent, 
and the interests of both are safeguarded.” 
This is true of every document which at- 
tempts to define the duties, privileges and 
responsibilities of two or more parties to 
any undertaking. The court records are 
monumental evidence of the failure, in some 
particular, of the best of these efforts. It 
will be recalled that the will of a man of 
affairs so experienced, a lawyer so learned 
and a writer so skilful as was Samuel J. 
Tilden, was not incontestable. Simplicity, 
brevity and clarity are prime virtues in any 
legal instrument, and if tne standard fire 
insurance policy can be heightened in these 
attributes without abridging its general ef- 
fectiveness, the improvement should be 
made. 


But when Governor Sulzer asserts, as he 
does, that the present standard policy “is 
filled with perils to the innocent,” he indi- 
cates a condition that does not exist. To find 
room for the simplification of the contract, 
it is not necessary to endow it with de- 
fects which it does not contain. To say that 
it embodies “amass of technical conditions 
and provisions that the people find most 
difficult to understand,” is to describe al- 
most any instrument of equal length and 
of ultifarious covenants, exprest in the 
somewhat ancient tautological phraseology 
peculiar to the legal profession. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in that particular, the standard 
policy is, by comparison, exceptionally mod- 
ern. Very few compositions which remain 
unread are understood by those who own 
them; and the neglect of insured persons to 
read the contracts they have entered into 
with their insurers, is notorious. 


If the New York form is in need of re- 
vision that fact should be ascertained by a 
properly constituted commission after care- 
ful ‘investigation. It is a kind cf work 
which prospers best when haste is made 
slowly. The need for changes must be wel) 
demonstrated and the method of making 
them must be scrupulously weighed. 





Choosing a Life Company 


The editor of this department is constant- 
ly in receipt of letters from various parts 


. of the country asking if the inquirers 


should take insurance in certain life insur- 
ance companies which they name. Most of 
the companies indicated are of compara- 
tively recent organization, small as to num- 
ber of members and volume of insurance 
outstanding and, altho entirely solvent, 
have yet to prove themselves. 

New companies should expect to win 
their way, securing first the contidence and 
patronage of the people immediately around 
them, and slowly extending their fields of 
operation as they grow in bulk and 
strength. 

Financial solvency is not the only requi- 
site. Character is—well, we think character 
is about nine-tenths of the whole. Men and 
women can afford, perhaps, to take chances 
in purchasing almost any commodity of use, 
and escape serious injury if the experiment 
turns out unfavorably; but they play with 
fire when they gamble on the quality of 
their life insurance. The best is none too 
good. Why ask advice as to the desirability 
of compartively unknown companies? 
Doesn’t the question imply a doubt in the 
inquirer’s mind? 

It is time which proves a life insurance 
company. Some there are which are quite 
mature that are negligible—like Tomlin- 
son, neither good nor bad, and fitting in no- 
where. There are others of the same age, 
the achievements of which are a glory to 
the human race. They have striven to be 
useful, they have character and individual- 
ity. To the person who can afford to carry 
only a limited amount of life insurance, it 
is of those in the last named class he 
should choose. “Make assurance doubly sure 
and take a bond of Fate.” 


Amzi Dodd 


Judge Amzi Dodd, eminent in law, math- 
ematics and life underwriting, died January 
22 last, at the little village of Bloomfield, 
N. J., where he was born nearly ninety 
years ago. Judge Dodd attained distinction 
in the three callings to which he devoted 
himself. He filled the offices of Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Justice of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals; and he served, first as mathe 
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matician, then later as president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 
His contributions to the cause of mutual life 
insurance are of extraordinary value. He 
formulated and put into practicable op- 
eration the system of automatic extension 
thru which the cash equities in policies, in 
the event of lapse, were applied as premi- 
ums to keep such policies in force for their 
full face amount for such length of time 
as the fund would purchase. Thru this sys- 
tem thousands of beneficiaries who were un- 
aware of the existence of any insurance due 
them, have received unexpected and much 
needed assistance. Judge Amzi Dodd also 
formulated the principle that all members 
of a mutual life insurance company were 
equally entitled to the benefits of every ad- 
vance, every improvement made; and as 
new benefits became practicable, he made 
them retroactive in their application, re- 
gardless of the limitations and restrictions 
contained in contracts issued prior to their 
adoption. In 1902 Judge Dodd retired from 
active service but retained his seat as a 
trustee. 


The Aetna Life 


The agency force of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford did some ac- 
tive and effective work during the year 
1912, for it placed on the company’s books 
the sum of $53,204,479 of new insurance, 
carrying the total in force to nearly 335 
millions, and making a net gain in that 
respect of $16,321,722. Large gains mark 
every department of the company’s busi- 
ness, which includes, in addition to life in- 
surance, personal, accident, health, liability 
in its various forms, automobile, burglary, 
plate glass, etc. The premiums for the year 
were $18,150,699, a gain over 1911 of $978,- 
815; the entire income was $23,950,359; a 
gain of $1,955,663; and the total assets at 
December 31 were $110,523,775, a gain of 
$5,768,240. The Aetna carries liberal re- 
serve runds for the security of its several 
departments. Its life policy reserve is valued 
at $86,942,660; its combined accident, health 
and liability reserve is calculated at $2,629,- 
241; its liability claim reserve is $2,440,- 
892; in addition to which it maintains a 
special reserve of $760,106 for contingen- 
cies. The balance sheet at the end of the 
year, including liberal allowances for all 
purposes, shows total liabilities of $98,601,- 
043, leaving a surplus for the security of 
policyholders of $11,922,732. In its pub- 
lisht statement the company calls attention 
to the fact that the amortized value of its 
bonds as provided by the law of New York 


shows a value greater than the market 
value it uses in making up the account by 
$1,400,686. This, under New York Depart- 
ment valuation, would increase the assets 
and surplus nearly a million and a half. 


The Springfield F. & M. 


The year 1912, its sixty-fourth, was a 
prosperous one with the Springfield F. & 
M. Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Mass., as its recorded gains in premium and 
total income, assets and surplus indicate. 
The balance sheet as December 31 shows 
total assets, $11,056,692, an increase of 
$648,845; unearned premium reserve, 
$5,001,291; total liabilities, $7,790,639; and 
surplus to policyholders, $5,266,054, a gain 
in the last item of $395,346. The company’s 
premium income for the year reached the 
handsome total of $5,456,731, which was 
larger than that of 1911 by $212,102. A 
glance at the list of securities in which the 
Springfield’s assets are invested, indicates 
the care and judgment exercised by Presi- 
dent Damon in directing the company’s 
financial policy. We find State, county and 
municipal bonds, $392,730; railroad bonds, 
$271,750; miscellaneous bonds, $139,000; 
railroad stocks, $3,278,800; bank stocks, 
$2,003,516; miscellaneous stocks, $1,245,000; 
mortgages on real estate, $1,716,370; real 
estate owned, $300,000; cash on hand and 
in course of transmission, $1,656,887. 


Penn Mutual Life 


The sixty-fifth annual exhibit of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia is a record of substantial prog- 
ress in every department of the company’s 
business. The total assets at the end of 
1912 were $134,375,486, a gain for the year 
or $7,892,335; the policy reserves advanced 
$8,192,475, to a total of $115,572,722; pre- 
mium income aggregating $20,876,369, 
shows an increase of $1,239,874; while the 
gain in gross income, was $1,720,056— 
totaling at $27,657,843. The sum of all the 
payments made to policyholders was $14,- 
838,658, which was $2,158,294 more than 
for the preceding year. The company’s 
agency work last year was eminently suc- 
cessful with 22,728 policies insuring $76,- 
986,181 of new paid-for business, a gain 
over the preceding year of $3,851,880 or in- 
surance; and the outstanding insurance at 
209,306 policies for $564,977,398, register 
an increase in that item of $32,427,301. 
The total payments to policy holders since 
organization is $162,354,483. 
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The Virginia Fire and Marine 


The annual financial statement of the 
Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va., was the eighty-first 
or that sterling old Southern company. It 
shows total assets of $1,641,608, a large 
proportion of which is invested in stock and 
bond securities of a high order. The Vir- 
ginia F. & M. is a conservative fire under- 
writer, and while its yearly gains are al- 
ways substantial they are not, in a com- 
parative sense, large. The gain in assets 
was $30,520, while the unearned premium 
reserve increased but $18,190, indicating a 
proportionately small increase in outstand- 
ing policy liability and a careful selection 
of risks. The net surplus at December 31 
was $620,548, which, with the cash capital 
of $250,000, places the policy holders’ sur- 
plus security at $870,548. 


The Home Life 


During the year 1912 the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York wrote $14,- 
315,000 new insurance, which was nearly a 
million and a nalf more than the total of 
1911, and closed the twelvemonth with 
$110,647,000 in force. The total premium 
receipts were $4,023,298; and it paid its 
policyholders for death claims, matured en- 
dowments, dividends, etc., $2,937,060—the 
cash dividends aggregating $512,697, which 
was $28,000 more than the sum distributed 
the year before. The annual statement 
shows gains in assets and surplus. The total 
funds on January 1 were $27,767,931, a 
gain of $882,369; and the surplus stood at 
$1,917,903, a gain of $54,410. The Home 
carries its deferred dividends as a liability 
and as that fund increased $109,000 during 
1912, totaling at the end of the year at 
$2,544,000, the surplus noted above is free 
and clear of all demands. In addition to 
these surplus gains, the company’s man- 
agement set aside a special reserve of $180,- 
00 last year as a protection against un- 
foreseen contingencies of every character. 
The company’s mortality experience in 1912. 
was exceptionally favorable. 


Kimmel Again to the Front 


A prisoner in the Pike County jail at 
Bowling Green, Mo., who when arrested 
gave his name as Henry Thurman, believing 
himself to be near death a short time ago, 
exprest a desire to make a confession. In 
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the course of the revelation about himself 
and his career, he asserted that he was one 
George A. Kimmel, formerly of Niles, Mich., 
and Arkansas City, Kan., who mysteriously 
disappeared from Arkansas City some ten 
or a dozen years ago. The real Kimmel car- 
ried a comparatively large amount of life 
insurance, a portion of which was paid to 
his beneficiaries. The New York Life had 
issued a policy for $25,000, but was not 
satisfied with the proofs of death sub- 
mitted, and has since persistently contested 
the claim. A queer feature of the case lies 
in the fact that one White, an inmate of a 
State prison, “confessed” several years ago 
that he was Kimmel and, altho his identity 
as such was denied by the real Kimmel’s 
mother, opinion in Niles, where the genuine 
man of that name was reared, was pretty 
well divided on the question. The man now 
in the Bowling Green jail is recovering 
from the illness he imagined was mortal 
and continues to stand by his confession. 
The county authorities who have investi- 
gated the story are convinced that he is 
Kimmel. 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 


To the student of insurance history there 
is something unusual and, in a way, fas- 
cinating about the origin and progress of 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company, the 
habitat of which is the miniature city of 
Glens Falls in mid-eastern New York. Mil- 
lions of people in the United States know 
of the existence of the city only through the 
fire insurance company; and there is, per- 
haps, no other community of the same popu- 
lation which contains a financial institution 
of like size which in every particular meas- 
ures up to the achievements supposed to be 
characteristic only of the world’s largest 
trading centers. Here is a town of about 
fifteen thousand people which for upward 
of sixty years has been the home of a com- 
pany of $200,000 capital that paid its stock- 
holders in 1912 a cash dividend o: $210,000 
and a stock dividend of $300,000; the in- 
come of which exceeded its losses and ex- 
penses by more than $400,000; and which 
turned the end of the year with invested 
assets of $5,719,168, of which $2,485,506 
was net surplus over all liabilities. Nearly 
fifty per cent of its assets is surplus. 
Viewed as an underwriting institution, the 
Glens Falls has no superior in the world of 
underwriting;:as a financial institution its 
history is one of marvelous success, 
















































































































































































































































































Falling Meat Supply 


The Department of Agriculture’s report 
concerning animals on farms at the begin- 
ning of the present year is now available 
It shows that altho the number of horses 
and mules increased in 1912, the number 
of food animals declined, the losses having 
been about as follows: swine, 4,200,000; 
sheep, 880,000; cows, 200,000; other cattle, 
1,230,000. The numbers are shown below: 

1912. 1913. 
20,699,000 20,497,000 
ake 37,260,000 36,030,000 
ceeeeesesseceesess 52,362,000 51,482,000 
65,410,000 61,178,000 
biarscaaroiceseewsin 20,509,000 20,567,000 
4,362,000 4,386,000 


While the number of food animals was 
less, the market value of them rose, as con- 
sumers well know. It is estimated by the 
Department that the values were increased 
in twelve months by the following addi- 
tions: cows, $107,000,000, or 13 per cent; 
other cattle, $159,500,000, or 20 per cent; 
swine, $79,750,000, or 15 per cent; sheep, 
$21,500,000, or 12 per cent. That is to say, 
the value of the 36,030,000 cattle was 
greater by $159,500,000 than that of the 
37,260,000 one year earlier. Automobiles 
did not prevent an increase of the number 
of horses, and the number of mules was 
larger than in any previous year. 


Currency Legislation 


It is said that Governor Wilson thinks 
currency reform is not less important than 
tariff revision, but no one appears to know 
whether currency legislation will be con- 
sidered at the extra session. Mr. Under- 
wood, it is asserted, desires that the session 
shall take up nothing but the tariff. More 
than half of the present members of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
will not be members of it in the new Con- 
gress. On this account there will be delay. 
Part of the present committee has been en- 
gaged in the Money Trust inquiry, and an- 
other part, led by Chairman Glass, has 
been taking the testimony of bankers as to 
currency reform. Legislation for the re- 
construction of the banking and currency 
system ought nct to be deferred for a year. 
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Steel Corporation’s Earnings 


The Steel Corporation’s quarterly reports 
of net earnings indicate the condition of one 
of our greatest industries. Net earnings for 
the last quarter of 1912, it was announced 
last week, were $35,185,557, or almost twice 
as much as was earned in the year’s first 
quarter. Following are the quarterly fig- 
ures for the last three years: 

1912. 
$17,826,973 

25,102,265 


30,063,512 
35,185,557 


$108,178,307 


The upward movement thruout last 
year is noticeable. Earnings for the first 
quarter were the smallest since 1904. When 
the year closed, the mills were at work to 
the limit of their capacity, some of them 
were sold ahead for nearly twelve months, 
prices had been rising, and large premiums 
were being paid for prompt delivery. There 
was no reaction in January. 

At the end of last month a wage increase 
of $12,000,000 a year was announced. Sev- 
eral .independent companies have since 
granted a similar increase to their em- 
ployees. But there has been a strike at the 
Corporation’s wire factories in the Rankin 
and Braddock districts, and on the 1st inst. 
the Secretary of the Federation of Labor 
called for a general strike of the Corpora- 
tion’s 40,000 men in or near Pittsburg, in- 
tending to compel recognition of labor 
unions. 


1911. 
$23,519,203 
28,108,520 
29,522,725 
23,105,115 


$104,255,563 


1910. 
First.... $37,616,876 
Second.. 40,170,960 
Third... 37,365,187 
Fourth... 25,990.978 


$141,144,001 





The First National Bank of St. Paul on 
January 1 took over the assets and assumed 
the liabilities of the Second National Bank, 
in that city, at the same time increasing its 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
and its surplus from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000. This bank’s deposits are about $18,- 
000,000. E. H. Bailey is President and Louis 
W. Hill is chairman of the board. Among 
the directors are James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company; Howard El 
liott, president of the Northern Pacific; 
Darius Miller, president of the Burlington, 
and other men prominent in the North- 
western States. 





